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ABSTRACT 

This evaluation of the impact of the text, "Our 
Economy: How It Works," on student attitudes and values reports the 
findings of a study of ninth grade students in three cities: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Durango, Colorado; and Minneapolis, Minnesota conducted 
over portions of the 1984-85 school year. Economics Values Inventory 
(EVI), the design for the evaluation, specified an initial 
measurement of the same youths' economic values. The central finding 
was that, for the main comparison group, the text had a measurable 
impact on student values and attitudes. While both users and 
non-users had essentially similar EVI scale means at the pretest, 
their attitudes significantly differed at the post-test, as measured 
by a number of scales. Specifically, text users were (1) more 
supportive of the American economic system, (2) showed more trust in 
business, (3) felt a greater sense of personal economic efficacy, (4) 
were more likely to feel that the treatment of workers is fair, and 
(5) were less likely to express disagreement with the economic status 
quo. As in the earlier phase of the research, extent of economic 
knowledge continued to be the strongest predictor of student attitude 
differences on the EVI. Appendices include the SVI , statistical 
tables, the senior high school version of the EVI, and student 
Posttest Questionnaire with item means and response frequencies. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



"An Evaluation of the Impact on Attitudes and Values of the Text, Our 
Economy: How It Works; reports the findings of a study conducted by 
NORC, A Social Science Research Center, University of Chicago, for the 
Foundation for Teaching Economics. The study was conducted over portions of 
the 1984-1985 school year, among 9th grade students in three cities: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Durango, Colorado; and Minneapolis, Minnesota. Ten schools and 
over 2,000 students and their teachers participated. 

Study Desig n 

In earlier work (1983-1984) for the Foundation for Teaching Economics, NORC 
developed an "Economics Values Inventory" (EVI), an original measure of 
economic attitudes consisting of eight multi-item scales suitable for use 
with junior high school age youth. In the piesent research, the EVI was used 
to measure and interpret changes in economic attitudes over an instructional 
period in groups of junior high school students who had studied Our 
Economy, who had received no economics instruction, or who had used 
alternative economics instructional materials. The design for the evaluation 
specified an initial measurement, or pretest, of students' economic values, an 
instructional period (during which some students but not others received 
economics instruction), and a Posttest measurement of the same youths' 
economic values. The primary purpose of the evaluation was to assess the 
attitudinu 1 impact of Our Economy. Additional purposes of the study were 
to reassess the performance of the EVI, and to examine student, teacher, and 
classroom characteristics that might affect the impact of the text. 
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Research Results 



The Central Finding 

The central rinding of the evaluation is that, for the main comparison group 
(that of users of Pur Economy as contrasted to those not undergoing 
economics instruction), the text has a measurable impact on student values 
and attitudes. While both users and non-users had essentially similar EVI 
scale means at the Pretest, their attitudes significantly differed at the 
Posttest, as measured by a number of scales. Specifically, text users were: 

* more supportive of the American economic system sca>e (Scale 1) 

* showed more trust in business (Scale 2) 

* felt a greater sense of personal economic efficacy (Scale 3) 

* were mere likely to feel that the treatment of workers is fair 
(Scale 7) 

* were less likely to express disagreement with the economic 
status quo (Scale 8) 

The statistically significant differences measured by the EVI at the Posttest 
ranged, on the six units of a 1-7 agree-diragree scale, from .14 to .27. 
(Translated into a Scholastic Aptitude Test 200-800 metric, a difference of 
2 on an EVI scale could be likened to a difference of 20 SAT points.) Impacts 
in this range are modest in absolute terms but are, we believe, noteworthy 
indeed as attitudinal impacts of a textbook. We find these rasults especially 



impressive in light of the fact that Our Economy makes no overt attempt to 
influence attitudes, choosing instead to counsel informed thoughtfulness on 
all controversial economics values issues. 

Additional Findings 

While the central question of the evaluation concerned the values and 
attitudes impact of Our Economy, the principal researcn measure— the 
Economics Values Inventory— was also reappraised. The findings gave 
additional confirmation of the reliability and validity of the EV! scales, 
which continued to be sensitive to a wide range of meaningful attitude 
deferences, for this new, and considerably larger, research sample. Some 
new attitude items were generated for this phase of the research, chiefly 
in the area of government regulation of the economy. Students at this age jnd 
grade did not, however, appear to have yet found this topic area greatly 
meaningful. 

Finally, date were gathered concerning a lumber of characteristics 
associated with differences in economic attitudes, and special attention was 
giver to student, teacher and classroom characteristics that might affect the 
impact of the text. 

Extent of economic knowledge continued, as in the earlier phase of the 
research, to be the strongest predictor of student attitude differences on the 
EVI scales. This factor was found to explain some, but not all, of the 
instructional impact on attitudes of Our Economy. Some systematic 
differences were found by race (blacks and whites differed significantly in 
their economic attitudes on two of the eight EVI scales). Systematic and 
statistically significant male-female differences were found on the scales. 
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Gender differences for the slightly older group utilized in this phase of the 
research were far more dramatic than the differences seen previously. 



Collateral data were also collected on student socioeconomic status , level of 
interest in public affairs, political orientation , attributional tendencies, and 
ranking of personal information sources In addition, a teacher questionnaire 
collected information from the economics teachers of the student 
respondents. The teachers took the EVI, and their scale scores were compared 
to those of their students. Teacher background information was gathered and 
reported. Finally, teachers were asked to evaluate Our Economy on a 
number of dimensions, including whether it. exhibited a valuational bias, and 
its effectiveness in transmitting economic knowledge. One hundred percent 
of the teachers reported that the materials in the text were presented 
without bias, and teachers rated the text as highly effective in transmitting 
economic knowledge. 
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An Evaluation of the Impact on Attitudes and Values 
of the Text, Our Economy: How It Works 



1. Background and Purposes of the Study 

This is the report on the second phase of q study to evaluate the impact upon 
economic attitudes and values of the junior high school" text, Our Economy. 
The study attempted to measure and interpret changes in economic attitudes 
over an instructional period in groups of junior high school students who had 
studied Our Economy, who had received no economics instruction, or who had 
used alternative economics instructional materials. In addition, the study 
examined student, teacher and classroom characteristics that might affect 
the impact of the text. A final goal of the research was to continue to 
examine and strengthen the performance of the indicator used to measure 
economic attitudes. 



A useful starting point may be to briefly review the first phase of the 
study and to thereby obtain a point of entry into the purposes of Phase II of 
the evaluation. 

A. The Phase I Research 

In Phase I, an original measure of economic attitudes was developed the 
Economics Values Inventory or "EVI" (O'Brien and Ingels, 1984; O'Brien and 
Ingels, 1985). The EVI (see Appendixes 1-2) consists of eight moderately 
reliable multi-item scales covering a broad range of topics in economics, 
including attitudes toward business, labor unions, the government's role in 
the economy, and others. The initial task of development of the individuel 
economic attitude items that make up the scales was informed by the 
contents of Our Economy. However, cere was taken to ensure that, while 
suitable for purposes of evaluation of this text, the EVI captured a range of 
attitudes appropriate to other typical economics textbooks for junior and 
senior high schojl students as well, and to certain non-textbook contexts. 

The primary thrust of the first phase of the research was to develop reliable 
and valid multi-item economics attitude scales appropriate, in particular, 
for use with junior high school age youth. (For details of the design, sample 
composition, research process, and findings of Phase I, see O'Brien and Ingels, 
1984). Subsidiary purposes were (I) to test tentative hypotheses about 
factors associated with economic attitude differences and change (of 
interest both as validity indicators for the EVI and as a preview of the Phase 
II research) and (2) to gain insight into the content end structure of youth 
attitudss for the respondent population. 
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B. The Economics Values Inventory and Students' Opinions 



Figure 1 presents the Economics Values Inventory, the measure of youths' 
economic attitudes developed in Phase I, and the primary measurement tool 
used in thecurrent Phase I! evaluation of the Our Economy. The figure also 
presents the mean scale scores of the student respondents in the Phase I 
study. Before continuing in this report with the details and findings of the 
evaluation, we turn to a review of the scales and items that make up the EVI, 
and the direction of student opinion as measured by it in the Phase IPilot' 
group and the current Phase II sample at the time of the Pretest. 

Although the Phase I study was not based on a representative sample (which 
would have been ill-suited to its design requirements), it is worth taking 
note of the cjiDignl of respondent attitudes as evidenced by mean scores on 
the EVI scales— for it is all too easy, in focusing on individual scales, to lose 
siaht of how they relate to each other and form an overall pattern of values. 

Given that the Phase I Pilot and the Phase II Pretest samples consisted of 
different students, with strikingly different racial and socioeconomic 
backgrounds, the overall means are striking in their similarity. The two 
groups will form a point of comparison, as we proceed, seriatim, through the 
EVI scales. 



Scale 1 evidences support for the prevailing American economic system, a 
"free enterprise system" or "mixed market economy" in which private 
enterprises have a large role. The emphasis of the scale is on the economy in 
its productive function, and affirms profits, proper use of limited resources, 
hard work, occupational freedom, competition, division of labor, and savings.' 
Of all the scales, students have the strongest affirmative feelings about this 
one. On a l-to-7 scale where 1 = strongly disagree and 7 = strongly agree, 
the Phase I Pilot sample had a mean of 5.4 on Scale 1, while the Phase II 
group had a mean of 5.6 

Scale 2 focuses on the image of American business, and shows a "trust in 
business" valus. It affirms the public responsibility of business, the 
desirability of a greater voice for the business community in government, and 
the desirability of lower corporate taxes. It views advertising as an enhancer 
of individual choice, and affirms that the occupational structure offers 
meaningful work. Mean responses of students at both Phase I and Phase II 
supported these scale values (4.7 for both groups), but their affirmation 
of the scale was far weaker than for Scale 1. 

Scale 3 is psychological in its orientation. It consists of statements that 
reflect economic alienation and powerlessness and is thus, inversely, taken 
as a measure oMeelings^f individual economic efficacy, students strongly 
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MEANS 
Phaaa I Phase II 
Piloc Preceac 



5.4 



5.6 



4.7 



4.7 



L ; SCALE MEANS, PHASE I PILOT AND PHASE II PRETEST 
THE ECONOMICS VALUES mVEBKOr.' 

« ttEtlCAH ECTIW gc_STSTat (SugRore for eh. Ecoodc S y .e.a) 
^ SrSar^Tto^^^- «■ - — « «*• h«d cbotcaa about 
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4. tf hl^ ^ «. t „ A ^ ^ pro<luca ^ 

3 ' SSite!^ 0Ch ' r p *° pl * or * *■ **■ p««« Ma ju4C 

6. Mr <r^do« r, choo~ „ own occ^.cioc ta v,cr tetotcaac eo 

7. It', eta iucr of p«opl« eo do ch.tr job. eta baae th. y cw. 

8. Co.p.clcloa onev^fl btialaasaaa foe taa bw C prtcw. 

9 * i^joftoTL^^ 83 — - *' — *■ •« — i 

10. If yo« bar. . ra^U *U1. rcu'U gae dmd In our .oci.cr. 

12. Our .<xmo«r audi paopl. who .c* uUUar, co aav* for ch. future. 
SCALE 2. BPSTWrSS (Truac la busln««e) 

13. Hose bu.laM.tt wou'c NU products cosy thick art uasaf,. 

14. Co^rtmBc should Ui CW «rc co vhac ch. busings co«micy Ju. co say. 

16. AoV.rtlsln f help, considers eo «*, lac.Ul S «uc chol-e.. 

17. Ko.c people Ukm ch«lr Job.. 
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SCALE 3. mBUXXU* rgRSOKAL Kmmc E7FTCACT (Alienation and poverL.,u.s.) 
tt^? "** WOrrTlng aboMC «<=o«o»y; I cVc do anyching .bouc U 



19. 
20. 
21. 



Cedes .head la eoacly a ucur of luck. 

Ic's foolish co do ion than you have co la a Job. 

5^L^! llT^J 0 aCarc /" ^ *u.la«*. really -ana having ch. 
freedoa Co take advantage of others. 



22. Being la bu.ine.1 m**n* caking uafair advantage of o chars. 

23. Profit Is a sign chac sooeon. la being cakan advantage c£. 

24. The vay our .conomlc sysees Is sec up, nobody has a chanc. co gec Ahead 
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Figure 1, continued 
MEANS 



Phase I 
Pilot 



4.9 



Phase II 
Pretest 

5.0 



4.0 



4.0 



4.6 



4.6 




SCALE 4. COVtmtPfT.tOLE .P I SOCIAL WELFAEE (CavvnuMtiC is raspowibXa) 

23. Xc is .eh* rssponsibUicy of Chs s<"«n»«ne to taks cars of psonls who 
csn*t tska cara o' thassalvas . 

26. Ths (K»r iad ths Ul hsvs a eigne to help fro* ehs go^rn««ne. 

*27. A p«r»<m vhc cannaC find a Job has oul? AlassU Co blasjji. 



28. 
29. 
*20. 



It should bs i cbe ducy ocVgovsrosane to bs sue* thae svsryous has a 
Meant Jok sod a dscsnc standard of Hvins> 

tts uusssiioysd shouiaVc blams ehsssslvs* for chsir sleuaelon: it's chs - 
fauie of cfas economic sy«e««. * 

Taking cars of chs poor and chs sick Is chs Job of familial and 
churchss, noc chs Job-of ths govsrnmsnc. 



SCALE j. G0m»fPff ttLE SETTOtC mC ES (Atainsc govsrnmsne rols) 

*3X. Coseanias should only bs allowed co cfcarga a govanussnc-coutrollsd 
pries for chair produce 

32. te's noc chs businsss of chs govarmatnc co coueroi ptlcss. 

SCALE 6. OinOnS CAgsinse powsrful unions) 
33* Unions ars coo powsrfui. 
*34. tfa'd sXX bs bseesr cf * if Xsbor unions wsra «crong*r. 

33. Esploytrs should havs saa righe co hirs non-union worksrs if Chsy wane eo.Jifi 
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3.1 3.4 SCALE 7. TIEATMEBT OT WOMOOtt (Worksrs' Crsstasne is fair) 

36. Thaavsraga workar today is gscting his or hsr fair soars. 

*37. lbs svsrsga worksr is jscting Xsss than his or -a* fair shars. 

*38. Hose c os oanlss don't civs ssrloysss s fair shsrs of whae chs company tarns 
39. Mosc cos7sniss givs ssmloysss s fair soars of what ths coop any asms. { 
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AO* Amarica'a wsslch is far too unequally sbarsd. 

41. Ths situstion of ths avarags parson is gsccing worss, noc bstcsr. 

42* Thsrs ars fsv raal oppor tu nitias for chs avarsgs parson to scare a 
businsss in Amsrics tc«ay. 

43. 9s nss4 s way co saka incomss sors aqusl in this country. 

44. Oca of chs bsd chines about our sconosda systss is ehsc chs parson 
at ths bottosi $ats isss hslp and has isss sacurity Chan in sons 
othsr systSM. 

* ladicacss rsvsrss scoring less. 
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rejected the values expressed In this.sc.8le. The. mean scale score for the 
Phasel group was 2.8 (where 1 ^stron^ig.dfsagree, '7;*stnjhjly:agree) and 
the Phase II group was ; 2.9, Jhe. scale.consfsis.of items- w 
economicfate as outside the IndiViduojfs control, and the economic system as 
exploitative in nature. The emphatic rejecti;&of Scale ^itemVis, of course, 
highly consistent with stujJenjts' strong affirmatioh^f the values of Scale 1. ' 

Scale 4 asserts the value that government's responsible for social welfare. 
Students, whae'Strongly.affirming^he American economicisystem (Scale I), 
see no conflict between an econ6my;ini.v¥hich private clipifaHhaia large role 
to play, and inwhich there is a large role f of government in?i^roViding a safety 
net for the unfortunate. The scale;was moderately affirmed by both grcups 
(Phase i mean, 4.9; Phase II mean, 5.0). £ 

Scale 5 addresses the issue of the government's role iiiprice setting. The 
overall scale mean shows an "indifferent" ^^sppn^M^dhthe^PHase I 
group, and the same mean.for the Phase II slui^£%ileVMri|jJri8>dndents 
indeed held no strong opinion aboutthe value expfes^^^ the 
majority had strong opinions for or against) such that the^lifmfngly 
indifferent final mean in this case masks the strong feelings of many. 

Scale 6 contains items about labor unions, with statements in the scale 
scored to be negative toward labor uni - The overall direction of responses, 
both at Phase I and Phase II, was moderate opposition to strong labor unions 
(mean score of 4.6 for both groups). 

Scale 7 is concerned with whether workers get fair treatment in our 
economy. Overall, both groups disagreed that workers get a fair share of 
company earnings, although the Phase I group felt this mre emphatically (a 
mean scale score of 3. 1) than did the Phase II group (mean scale score of 3.4). 

Scale 8 items are concerned with the fate of the average person and the 
equality of the distribution of wealth in America. Respondents at both Phase 
I and Phase II moderately affirmed the egalitarian distributive values of the 
scale, with a scale mean of 4.8 for both groups. 

C Phase I Findings 

A number of factors at Phase I were found to be associated with systematic 
differences in economic attitudes. Exposure to an economics curriculum 
was one such factor: students who had had economics instruction were, as 
measured by the first three EVI scales, more supportive of the American 
economic system, expressed greater trust in business, and felt greater 
personal efficacy in dealing with the economy. 
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Focusing on. the.more purely cognitive aspects of the economics curriculum, 
students were tested for*th^^ extent of 

economic knowledge a#u^ tne EV |. 

Extent bf f ;economic knowjeo^fjpr^e^tpjbe orstrqhg prfedi c tor of students' 
economtoaititudes differences 'o)priv^>6MheJ , ^ght : scales. Thus,, students 
with more economic knpwljBdge^Ve stronger support to the scale (Scale 1) 
whose contents depicted^the AmeHcan economic Sjsjtem, snWsd;greater 
feelings of economic efficecy;(Scalej,3), more stronglyfoppbsed-government 
price-setting activity and powerful labor unions, arid Were^less likely to 
agree with statements critical of the economic status quo (Scales 5, 6^ and 



Socioeconomic status also proved to be a reiiablepredicior of student 
attitude differences on severapEVI scales, with,'fbr?example, higher 
socioeconomic statuistudento 
economic efficacyi(5cale^3Mhan?lp^ 
A few differences appeared;>wK n ^ 

variables, and a dif f erence?on but one scale.emerged from using political 
party identification as a line of distinction. 

Taken together, these findings argue strongly that a valid tool for measuring 
youths' attitudes on economic issues had been developed: Further, these 
findings are favorable to tne.hypothesis that a textbook such as Our 
Economy, proven in its capacity to transmit economic knowledge, could 
indeed have an attitudinal impact on its users. The strong predictive power 
associated especially with extent of economic knowledge seems particularly 
suggestive of the possibility of such an outcome in the more controlled 
Phase II evaluation. 

• *•»** 

The remainder of this report describes the research approach and the findings 
of this second phase of the research. In Section 2 the methodology of the 
evaluation is detailed. Section 3 describes the findings from the pretesting 
of students prior to their period of instruction. In Section 4 , the central 
question of the evaluation— whether users of Our Economy evidence 
attitudes different from non-users— is addressed. This section also 
describes the variables hypothesized to affect the impact of the text on 
attitudes, and our findings about those variables. Section 6 begins our 
reporting of collateral data, that is, findings not directly related to the 
evaluation of the text effects, but about factors other than text use that are 
associated with variations in young peoples' economic attitudes. Section 7 
reports data provided by the teachers ,r> this study, and Section 8 presents 
our conclusions about the evaluation and recommendations for future 
research. 



2. Methodology of the Evaluation 



A. The Research Design 

The Phase II design specified an initial measurement, or Pretest, of students' 
economic attitudes as measured on the EVI scales, followed by an 
instructional period, tfierKa Posttest of the same youths* economic attitudes 

' ... * 'h "•; • . 

The central comparison was between users of GuricoitoniyM non-users; 
this comparison- was embMedjby^ 
economics instnjctiolilntwo citiesi Gidar RaJ^ 
Colorado, and 'm ^ ecojnomics*^control groups bfStudehts!^^ 
schools. A subcompar^sbn>itnin this gro Cedar 
Rapids school ./ho fo.cejvea?a halfrterro <oW 
Another site, Minneapolis, provided conditiinsS^ 
Economy users versus users of •aiteTOafiyg^ontiM^lipl'ilr (Because 
ot certain unique features of the Minneapolis data collection Iff oH the 
Minneapolis findings are described In a separate section' below.) 



For each comparison, a balanced number of classrooms, from the same 
school was sought. Each school with a classroom receiving a full term 
of instruction with the text also contributed a classroom with no 
economics Instruction. Distribution of these students into one or the other 
group reflected a principle approximating randomness. Thus, text users were 
not self-selected (they had not, for example, exercised a special option to 
study the text) nor did they reflect a different academic ability track from 
non-users. Rather, due to the limited numbers of economics teachers and 
the vagaries of the school timetable, students had been assigned as a matter 
of administrative convenience to use the text either the first term of the 
session (thus falling into the ujex group for Pre- and Posttest) or the second 
(thus falling into the oojtasex group for purposes of this study). The 
empirical test of whether the groups held essentially similar attitudes prior 
to the period of instruction was whether their Pretest means on the EVI were 
essentially similar. (As we shall see in our discussion of the Pretest results, 
there were Indeed no statistically significant differences in scale means 
between the two groups). 

B. The Sample 

In order to maximize the possibility of measuring changes due to use of the 
text we attempted to minimize other possible sources of attitudinal variation 
across the comparison groups. Thus, a fairly homogeneous sample was sought 



for the study by limiting respondents to the same grade ( 9), hence also 
restricting the age range; and by limiting the number (3) of cities used as 
sites. At.jthe seme time, car* was taken to preserve a degree of 
heterogeneity with respect to factors such as race and socioeconomic status. 

Three sites were selected. They contributed a total of 10 schools, and 1,999 

students: Cedar Rapids, Iowa (N = si ,23 %biii^j0^oi[or8iilq^N = $26); and 

Minneapo1i3,^innesQto/(Ni?,542j; The semple -'yajja^ximatel^httlf male 
and half fema^ 

minority, an$6 s p§^ 

the sample consisted of the entijr^ 

population i,n;lhe locale, and thus constitute^ 

sampling.of the ; cocioeconomic backgrpun^ 

Minneapolis sample contained ^ consider 

and low socioeconomic status respondents. Characteristics' of the sample 
population are detailed in Table 1, AppendJx 3 * 

C. Research instruments 

Three research Instruments were developed: a student Pret&st Questionnaire, 
a student Posttest Questionnaire, and a Teacher Questionnaire (administered 
at the time of the student posttest) 

The Pretest Questionnaire consisted of the EVI, the same Economic Knowledge 
Test that had been employed in Phase I, and a Student Information section 
that elicited data on age, race, sex, and parental occupation and education. 

The Posttest Questionnaire repeated the EVI and Economic Knowledge Test, 
but also was dosigned to collect collateral information. Questions designed 
to measure students' attributional tendencies asked respondents to assess 
the importance of various explanations for personal economic success (for 
example, luck, ability, efforjt). Several items sought information concerning 
students' political orientation Interest in public affairs was taken as 
another line of distinction that could be relevant to attitude differences and 
propensity to che,jge. Finally, an attempt was made to assess respondents' 
views of various information sources. The specific items used to measure 
these variables, and hypotheses about their relationship to text-induced 
changes in economic attitudes, are described later in this report. 

On the Teacher Questionnaire, teachers were asked to respond to the EVI and 
to supply additional information about their professional training, students, 
methods of instruction, and attitudes toward the text. 

*ROTE : This report follows the convention of referring to all graphs and tables in the fcockj. of the report 
as "Figures," and all those in the appendices as Tables." 



D. Procedures 



Questionnaires were moiled to participating schools for administration in the 
classroom priorto a- school's period of instruction in economics. Classroom 
teachers were responsible for distributin^the^uesiibnnairerihdYeturning 
the completed forms to?NORC. The Durangotand Cedar Rapids Pretests took 
place early in September, 1984, andithe Mihh'eapoliS'Pretest was in late 
November, 1984. 

For the Posttest,a roster showing student name and numberWas prepared for 
each classrooms and aslabelkwitfcsMden affixed to 

each posttest|questibto • 
administertnglhe^ufstl^ 

subset of .the Cep'ar Rapids' ^roupjih No^emlt^ of 
the Cedar Rapids and Dun$hgo;semple jn^ahuanj^ 
Posttest took place tfie.firstweekfbf March, 1985J At'the time of the student 
Posttest, the Teacher Questionnaire Was distributed. 



E. A Note on Differences in the Minneapolis Design and 
Procedures 

Instructional circumstances in Minneapolis provided a different type of 
comparison from that of the Cedar Rapids and Durango comparison of Our 
Economy users with non-users. In the Minneapolis case, all 9th grade 
students were enrolled in economics, bet not all students were users of Our 
Economy. Thus, the Minneapolis study design compared users of the text 
versus users of alternate economics materials. 

The ideal quasi-experimental basis for making such a comparison would be a 
situation in which Our Economy users and users of alternative materials 
could be found in the same schools, and assignment to the one group or the 
other should be governed by a principle approximating randomness, as was the 
case in Cedar Rapids and Durango. Unfortunately, this intended design could 
not be implemented in Minneapolis, because the particular schools that were 
willing to participate in the study represented one or the other of these 



conditions, and not both at the same time. Thus, from among the Minneapolis 
schools that agreed to take part, two were chosen on the basis of their highly 
similar composition (i.e , like socioeconomic and racial backgrounds, and 
similar achievement levels). Compared to the Cedar Rapids and Durango 
sample, these particular schools gave heavier representation to students 
scoring in the lower ranges of economic knowledge, to students from lower 
socioeconomic ototus backgrounds, and to racial minorities (especially 
blacks), thus providing desirablefj^nts of contrast with the main sample. 



In contrast to the September Pretest and January Posttest of the full-term 
Cedar Rapids and Durango groups, Minneapolis respondents took the Pretest in 
late November (when e'conomicsiinstructlon be^ and the Posttest 

in March (when economicf Instruction ended^ .Thi lretest-a Posttest 
questionnaires for Minneapolis were identicaVto^hdse used for the Cedar 
Rapids and Durangp groups, exceptor thepresehce of <two additional 
questions, intended to asses^studeht Interest in economics and their 
evaluation of its importance as esubject. 

Another special feature of the Minneapolis component of the study was the 

Posttest availability of a grojp o^^^^ th8 

Pretest. One concern in a R% vei^l^ 

change is that the very intewentioln ofip^ 

subsequent condltions or environment j)fcthe^rjn^ll^r^xaniple it 

might be that pretesting studenjtstWfthintttk 

especially sensitive, - to these same '-altttuSW^sues^eh' 

encountered In the course of instroctidni fhus, sucfre^groupiould change 

more than a group that had not been pretested. 

If pretesting itself does act as an influence on final attitudinal outcomes, it 
is important to know this for two reasons: first. In-order to interpret results 
(Posttest scores for pretested students Would show more change than would 
obtain In a normal classroom situation), and second, as a point of information 
relevant to the design of the economics curriculum (If a goal is to maximize 
attitudlnal impacts of a text, sensitizing students to attitudinal issues 
through pretesting would be a productive procedure). Thus, an additional 
feature of the Minneapolis design was utilization of a group of Posttest-onlu 
respondents. 
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3. Findings of the Evaluation: The Pretest 



A. Reassessment of the EVI Scales 

The first task of the Phase II study was to reexamine the measure so central 
to the evaluation, the. EVI scales. developed in Phase I. Would.the individual 
attitude statements cluster together to form the same s"cale*vas tnsy had 
before, or would different constellations of attitudes appear with this larger 
and in-many ways quite different grouptof student respondents.? 

In Phase I, factor-analytic techniques werasem f jloyed;to develop" the valid 
and reliable multi-item scales which combinito forjn the Economics Values 
Inventory. The diversity^ populations Wcompasse^h^has^te 
(see O'Brien and Ingels, 1984) provided a basis foFcohH 
would prove a valio and:reiiabie measur^foriOther grbups^of American junior 
high school students. Phase II of tKeastudy.#drded'ah opportunity to test 
that assumption and, with an even larger number of students (1,9 11), 
reassess the adequancy of the EVI scales. 

This reassessment was carried out intwo ways: first, the new data were 
factor analyzed to see if the factors that emerged would be essentially the 
same as those from Phase I (which served as the basis for the EVI scales). 
Second, the statistical reliabilities of the EVI scales were reassessed using 
the new set of student responses. 

Factor analysis of the new (Phase II Pretest) data showed a handful of item 
displacements but otherwise consistently recapitulated the results of 
Phase I.. The same eight Phase I factors re-emerged, and very largely they 
were made up of just the same items. New scales were then constructed on 
the basis of these minor differences. The new data were used to compare old 
and new scales for reliability (as gauged by Cronbach's "coefficient alpha"). 
Scales derived from the Phase ll factor analysis yielded no appreciable 
advantages in reliability over the original (Phase I) scales, and the original 
eight scales were retained. The factor and reliability analyses conducted 
with the Phase II Pretest data gave substantial additional confirmation to the 
EVI in its original form. (See Ingels and O'Brien, 1985, for details of these 
analyses.) 

B. Performance of New Items 

An important finding in Phase I of the study was that issues important to a 
junior high school textbook presentation of economic issues were not 
necessarily meaningful, (that is, capable of eliciting an attitudinal response) 
to junior high school students. The original Phase I pool of some 250 
questions contained many items ; ttot dealt, both in concretely specific and in 



general terms, with issues, of. government as a producer of goods and services, 
the comparative efficiency of private and public sectors in the provision of 
economic goods, and gbyernment regulation, of the economy. Such items did 
not fare well with the junior high school Sample.' (Many of these items were, 
however,.quite meoningfuHo the cohtrast:grdupiof Grrde 12 students enrolled 
in Junior>Ac^e,vemen^ their- way onto the;Senior High School 
Version of tlie^cdh^ See O'Brien and Ingels, 1984.) 

With the younger students, theiitemsuwere plagued by especially high rates of 
"Don't Know." and , 'lndifferBnt"^pofni.4,on the 7-point egree-disegree scale) 
responses, and they generally failed to load highly on any of the attitude 
clusters that emerged from factor analysis. 

The exception to this generalization, Scale 5 (Against a Government Role 1n 
Price Setting) illustrates the problem. Although asirecehtly as the Nixon 
administration general price controls have been (briefly) invoked, and 
government regulation of selected, areas, such as fare schedules in interstate 
transportation, might be seen as a limited example of price controls, it seems 
fair to say that price controls are an issue with little prominence on the 
national political agenda, and are of but peripheral interest in junior high 
school economics materials. Nevertheless> many students find the casv of 
price controls easy to grasp, and they have feelings in the matter They can 
imagine what it would be like to go to a shop and know that the government, 
not the shopkeeper, determined the prices. On the other hand, it would seem 
as though students can make but meagre imaginative purchase on many of the 
kinds of governmental regulatory activities which are part of the everydey 
experience of businesspeople. Thus, there was a sense in which the Phase I 
EVI left us with an important— from a textbook point of view— area that was 
barely touched on by the final attitude items. 

In an attempt to remedy this deficiency, the sponsor of this research, the 
Foundation for Teaching Economics, supplied NORC with a list of possible new 
items, all in the aren of the role of government in the economy. Fiv« were 
selected for inclusion in the Phase II version of the EVI. They were: 

Business works best when thers are few government regulations. 

We need governmen* regulations to keep businesses from taking 
advantage of us. 

Business is a better provider of goods and services than is 
government. 

If the government were more involved In the economy, it would 
work be*ter. 



If the government were less involved i n the economy, it would work 
better. o t 



in the Phase II Pretest, these items performed in much the same way as had 
similar items in Phase I. They garnered very high rates of "Don't know" and 
"Indifferent" (point 4) responses) and in-f actor analysis, generally failed to 
associate with each other or to load highly on any of the eight existing 
factors. 3 



Two of the items (on government involvement in the economy) did correlate 
well with each other, and.it was decided: to leave them on fh*Pdsttest 
questionnaire^ the event that the items would become relevant to students 
of economics by the Postteststagi. We hypothesized lhatit is precisely in 
an area where informatfon and strong existingieelihphave been'latking thaf 
a text would be likely to have the most decided impact. 

C. Variables Associated with Differences In Attitudes 

Finnlly, Phase II Pretest data were analyzed to determine if there were 
statistically significant differences jn values>between users of Gar 
Economy and non-users Qdpx to, the period obstruction, and toftexemlne 
tte variations in economic attitudes associated withdlfferentievels of 
economic knowledge, different socioeconomic status, race, and sex, (also 
studied in the previous phane of ihs research). 

As required by the study design, no systematic differences in attitudes 
appeared between users of Our Economy and the non-user group prior to the 
instruction period. Along all other lines of analysis, however, significant 
differences across sub-groupings of students were noted on-some 
scale?, in a manner and direction that pereileled the Phase J findings 
summarized In the Introductory section of this report. Thus, economic 
knowledge proved to be a powerful predictor of differences in students' 
economic attitudes, with statistically significant differences on all eight 
EVI scales. Socioeconomic status also again proved ic be a strong 
predictor tf attitude differences. For example, higher SES students show 
more support for the prevailing economic system (Seme 1), and less for a 
government role in social welfare (Scale «). Due to the possibility that 
economic knowledge might, in effect, be a proxy for SES (that is, economic 
knowledge and socloeconmlc stuUis might be highly ccrelated, and observed 
knowledge differences merely a reflection of differences in socioeconomic 
status), a two-way analysis of variance was carried out to determine 
whether SES and economic knowledge had strong independent effects. Each 
was found to be a source of value differences in its own right. 

Students of different races responded significantly differently on some 
scales, with whites and Hispanics showing moro support than blacks or 
American Indians for the American economic system, and blacks showing 
more economic alienation and feptogs of powerlessness than other groups. 



Supplemental analyses show that these differences are, as in Phase I, 
primarily black - white differences. A two-way analysis of veriance'was 
employed to separate race from SES effects; and it was determined that being 
block was not simply a surrogate for tow SES, but on independent effect. 

On*y one analysis yielded findings strongly ot variance from the Phase I 
research findings, and that analysis concerned si* of respondents. It come 
very much as<a surprise that maias and^f emol'es held economic attitudes that 
were different at statistically significant levels^Pretest sex differences 
appeared on Scales 2, 4, 5 and 8. (In Phase j only Scale 5 showed a difference 
of comparable magnitude, with modesttfifferences on scales 4; 7, and 8. 
Differences are, however, in a quite consistent direction between Phase I and 
the Phase II Pretest.) 

One might speculate that the greater sex differences seen in Phase II reflect 
a higher mean age of the Phase II sample and the tendency Of *ttfiudinal sex 
differences to become more pronounced with the progress of adolescence. 
(Mean age for the Phase II sample is I4years; for the. Phase I Pi lot, 13 years; 
for the Phase I pretests, 12.8 and 12.4 years respectively). Given the 
association we have already seen between level of economic knowledge and 
attitudes, it is perhaps appropriate to take note of the contention that 
"difference in economics understanding between males and females has 
alreedy developed by high school" (Siegfried, 1979: 4), with males holding a 
statistically significant advantage. 

(For further details of the Phose II Pretest, see Ingels and O'Brien, 1985.) 
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4. Findings i the Attitudinel Impacts of Our Economy 



A. Performance of the Now EVI Items 

At Phase II, five new items were added to the EVI, all pertaining to the role 
of government in the economy, tyhileat the Pretest these items did not 
perform in a highly successful way, it, was hypothesized that they might 
become more significant to respondents after instruction in economics. 

"Don"t know" reponses decredsed.marginally,.and.more;so ; for students.who 
studied Our Economy, but stltfriemajned&fr^^ over 
20 percent). In the factor ana1ysis,ofWf use&T8%4n$e3 i; t(i hew items 
fared better than they hadat the timrof the Pretestij "if the government- 
were more involved in the economy, it ,wpuld ; worl(|better," continued to form 
a robust factor with its contrary (with{ajrellabili,ty,;os ; .meesured by 
Cronboch's alpha, of .7), although it did not factor together with the other new 
items or any old items. 

Our finding thus remains largely negative— the ninth graders in our sample 
often lacked intense feelings about the "government in the economy" items— 
although post-instruction analyses do decidedly show a pattern of stronger 
and more consistent ottitudinol response to these items. Nevertheless, 
because of their weak performance relative to the items already in theEVI, 
we do not include the new items in the remainder of this report's analyses of 
text impacts on attitudes. (See the final section of this report for 
recommendations about the use of these items in future administrations of 
the EVI.) 

B. The Central Question of the Analysis: The Effects on 
Attitudes of Our Economy 

1 . A Note so the Data Use* for the Analysis 

The Cedar Rapids and Durango samples fulfilled the conditions of an ideal 
quasi-experimental design. With the Minneapolis sample, however, it was not 
possible to find both comparison conditions— users of Our Economy tvA 
users of alternative economics material-within the same school. Although 
two similar schools were used, analysis «f mean scores on the scales of the 
EVI nevertheless revealed statistically significant differences between the 
two groups prior to the instruction period. Because students in the different 
conditions did not start out with similar attitudes, comparison of the 
Posttest scores of Our Economy users versus users of alternative materials 
is not appropriate, although it is of course possible to look at the magnitude 
of changes over time for each condition independently. 
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Another consideration that prevented.us from combining Minneapolis data 
with data frorrrthe other sites is the fsr smaller number of students in the 
MJnneapolis sample (a Pretest sample of 1*457 for the Durango and Cedar 
Rapids group, versus 454 for the Minneapoil.S'Pretest-Posttest group, and 
another 88 for the Posttest-only (pup); Attrition for the Minneapolis group 
at the Posttest was, moreover, unexpectedly dramatic. The 454 Pretest 
respondents dropped to 352 atthe Posttest. 

• * • 

The comparative quality of the Minneapolis data is also In doubt. Many of the 
Minneapolis questionnaires, were of high quality; many were characterized by 
large numbers of questions kipped and;bg:implausible;cndtinconsistent 
responses, of ten accompanied byjrrele^^^ work. In 

addition, we received a nbte.from one of the4estadminstrators warning us 
not to put much weight on the responses from.hi^ciaesrooms, s^ce his 
students appeared not to be taking the,questionnaire serldueiy, and to too 
often be putting down arbitrary answers to questions they had not read or 
considered* 



* MOTE : Given that the Cedar Rapids and Durango questionnaire data appear to be of exceptionally 
high quality far a 9th grade respondent population, and that the Minneapolis data appear to be of beW 
avfr *9*^^ *• question arises as to why there should be such a difference. One reasonmight be 
the soctoecononr; t status differences between tha groups : low socioaconomie status classrooms, 
notoriously, art poor tasting environments. Another difference batvaan tha tvo test situations vas 
that, though both groups vara assurad of tha confidentiality of their responses,on1y tha Cadar Rapids 
and Durango groups consistently used their own names. Some name identification, recognizable to the 
respondent at the Posttest, vas of course necessary for the Pretests to be linked to the 
Posttests. In Minneapolis, however, school regulations covering the confidentiality of certain 
questions (for example, the ones that attempted to elicit socioeconomic status data) precluded us from 
requiring real names, and fanciful names, as chosen by the student, vara usually substituted.lt wen 
may be that a student, ansvering under the persona of Mickey Mouse or Darth Vader feels a 
diminished sense of responsibility to answer carefully and truthfully . 
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2. Fiatiftft fr«» tfet htli (Ctfer Rapife & Dirt aft) S««»1t» 

Does exposure to a semester (or less) of tnstructl dn .wl th, the ; tc;rt #«r 
Economy affect the economic attitudes and values of Junior high school 
students? This was the central question of the evalU9tion, t ens#ered by 
comparing the post-instnictlon-periqd attitudes oftexkusers and non-users. 

The "text" versus "no text" cond1t1ons f embodied in the^tudy design might 
seer In two perspectives. First, mitt^ 
comprehensive.endstraightfbrwa 
accompanied.bya.series of inustrat1y8 v case 
typicality which pe™its,quQl1fiedjgenera^ 

effects of economics curriculum materials in general. Se"c6na;mote:might he 
made of the particular emphasis of; the text, frohi-ihlch Vre'as'd^pected 
attitudlnal change nAMJ&tijM$M a 
strong valufrposlUon on economic tesues, the ^xHtsefr feoeSlgnedio be a 
descriptive presentation, and.llmlts-itself to acceptedxohcep&anf facts. 
The text sponsors have, however* hoped thatlncr^dsed.ecohomic knowledge 
and understanding would have the .effect of ehHahcin^pprtciation'of the sort 
of mixed market economy, in which private enterprisers itflan§e role, that 
prevails in the United States. And there is one values message that comes 
near to being explicit, namely the efficacy of the individual in the economic 
process. The text does attempt to help each student achieve greater 
awareness of being an important component, both as producer and consumer, 
in the economy. Given these emphases, the scales hypothesized to be most ' 
salient as indicators of text Impacts would be 1, 3, perhaps 2, and 7 and 8 . 

The analysis used Posttest scores adjusted for the Pretest scores as the main 
technique for exploring changes. This technique, analysis of covariance, 
produces a corrected change score that is less error-prone than a simple 
change score. Table 2, based on the covariate analysis, depicts attitudlnal 
differences between the "text" and "no text" groups, and compares groups 
receiving full- versus half-term Instruction. Modest but statistically 
significant "text" versus "no text" differences are seen on scales 1, 2, 3, 7, 
and 8, and differences are In the hypothesized direction. Text users are: 

* more supportive of the free enterprise system scale (scale 1); 

* they show more trust In business (scale 2); 

* they feel less alienated (scale 3); 

* they are more likely to feel that workers' treatment is fair (scale 7); and 

* they are less likely to express disagreement with the economic status 
quo (scale 8). 
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S ignff iearttrdif f ei^ps^etwe#todsers sn&noh-useri W not observed 
f ^ tH ?^!l :^P^^ a,e ^le 1 4), or on the price controKscale 5) or 




nan W *us£ ..if soothe mmmi^^m^cm, at 
least as an end-pf-course attitudfnai etfect^damprn and 
knowledge-related trend ' ' ' f 7 

The design of the study also allowed a comparison of the post-instructional 
attitudes of students.with greater* and.lesser exposure to the text Thus the 
question of whether the text has a greater impact with greater periods of use 
is answered by the evaluation. 

Analysis of covariance reveals that a length-of -course effect appears on 
scales 3, 5 and 8. Thus, half-term text users show less emphatic 
disagreement with the alienation items of Scale 3 than do full-term users 
Half-termusens are alsojmore likely to give stronger agreement to the 
egalitarian values ofScale 8: Finally, half-term text users are more strongly 
against, a government role in. price setting. 1 1 may be that certain categories 
of economic-attitude are^more inf luenced.by duration of exposure to 
instructions are others. \t mi^ht be expected that the more psychological 
scales, such as Scale 3, or scales with a strong egalitarian and distributive 
component (as contrasted to a production or economic efficiency emphasis) 
such as 8, would be especially sensitive to duration of exposure and show 
more change with a longer course of instruction. (But it is far from apparent 
why a length of course effect should appear also 'or the price control scale 
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The existence of Mfesa^ 
Posttest isindeedn^ 
no overt attempt t^ihft ^ 
economj^fficacyi espjiews.^ 

that the pert* 
curriculum 
smell One^iji^ 

nthor etiirilae.nrwnt 110 MMB^k H i£^.^i.lM^i.i.'^ . ?; * 




deferred, What 
text-related 

economic attiti^g^^b^ip^^^^^^^^^res 
of in-school and out-of-schiopfcpjp^^ of this report 

expands upon the possibilities for this-type of research: 

3. Fiatfiafsfria the Miaataptlia Staple 

Limitations of the Minneapolis data were sketched earlier in this^section. 
Again, it was not possible td realizeah^Jwp ixierimintal conditions (Our 
Economy users; users of %eV eco^ within the same school. 

Like schools (similar SES and racial maiceup) Wereichosen for participation in 
the study. Nevertheless, the ; mean attitude scores of the two schools at the 
Pretest were significantly different, of more than half the scales 
(specifically, on scales \, 2, 4, 5,,and 8). In addition, the number of students 
participating dropped dramatically at the Posttest. Finally, data quality, 
compared to the other jites, was poor. 

While a coveriance analysis contrasting adjusted Posttest means was 
appropriate for the Cedar kapids and Durango sample (where all comparisaon 
groups, text users and npri-users alike; started out the same at the Pretest), 
the limitations of the Minneapolis data argued for contrasting Pre- and 
Posttest means within each instructional group, and refraining from 
comparison across the groups (that is, Our Economy users versus users of 
other materials). Thus, mean change was calculated. Students who had not 
token both Pre- and Posttests were excluded from the calculation of the 
change scores. In addition, an exclusion criterion was in effect for missing 
data (unanswered questions), so that to count in the calculation for a 
particular scale, a respondent had to answer (a) at least half the scale items 
and (b) the same scale items at Pre- and Posttest. 
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Analyses revealed that for the ;&rl$tifm# groupV there Wereistatistlcally 
signficant Fosttest changes oni^ 

"GovernmeniRo^in S^#^^lf #^-^1%^^ ^fl^ci^^^up^drt for the 
scale. Scale scorerw^^ 7 
"Workers Receive ^^Creatment^ 
going frornSiWret^ 

inTableS. - . v^- ■ 




the likelihood that cfianfeVwere;i^ 

low number of students in the Minneapolis sample/ and the confounding 
effects of often poor data. 
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expert**^ * 



in order to determine Whethei^h^ 
the Posttest scale 

students available f Pf thrPosttfstp^ - 
alternative economics m&etfajs^^^^ ?tO v ''' * 



Mean scale scores for the Posttest-only grpupiWei%e^lin^:tb'-th8 scores 
for respondents from the same sctiool,^ 
On seven of the eight scaies of thl 

emerged. On Scale 5|"Against ^6overnm>it:R6le#Pr^||ettfng,Hhe, 
Posttest-only group and thef remand jbStttf8jl..gr^^6tWell in the neutral 
range, but the Posttest-only group #^eaKHo;4i3^rMient with the scale 
values. The price control scale, th6ugh;reliabiei consisls.ofbut.two items 
and is somewhat marginal to the broad and; vital concerns.-expressed in the 
first four scoies. In addition, it is peripheral to the economics materials the 
respondents were exposed to. Granting, these considerations, and the fact 
that no other differences W*re observed that could systematically be related 
to the differences ori-Spole 5, We,do not attach meaning to the difference on 
this one scale. Given the overwhelming similarity of responses, this limited 
test of Pretest effects yields a negative finding: we have no evidence that 
pretesting in any way altered the attitudinal learning experience. 
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| 2. Dta*r«l.,c art KmvI** ferltbltt 

|, In thissectlon; We?*^ \ ■ 

t tn8t W«Mf«^ 100k 

and »ca»mitf*fim*do*^ 



Race, our f irstjsteps, imm^f^^&^iMmM' 

attttudes of dtffershiractaUgroup^iijsis^ .„„» 
When Pastiest ^^^S^^f^^^Z 
largest racial groups <yM»«^MPW^P^M»«n 
conditions and W^^S^^^^WWiT 

andAltenatl^only^IaB^ 
<Pretest=5.1)^^^^ 

groups significantly d1ff.8ran^ti^«)} 3gmtfttfiBH&ttrt 
were significantly different 1^^^mSf0SMS^m^tMt 
1 scores. On Scale 3, Uit-gEW^^^Q^t^W^il'^, 
whftes only, wfth a white P&m*m%®&W6ffiSMtiWhm(iim 
Indian mean of 3.0 (PretesU3.T) and rfbla'cfcihean of3.^(Pretest=3.4) 

A particular subpopuletlon of the study (tedar Rapjds)/was utilized for the 
two-way analysis of race and text use effects. Thus, the possibly 
confounding Influences of site variations were excluded; as wasthe 
Minneapolis data, which, though It contoinedthe highest proportion of block 
respondents, was of lower quality and did not offer ;the Our Economy 
versus no economics Instruction contrast. The outcome of this analysis is 
depicted in Table s. 

Although based on but q small number of blacks (N=30; 14 text users, 16 
non-users), the pattern is consistently one in which text use rather than race 
is the decisive factor for predicting otttitudes differences. Only on Scale 7 
(Worker Treatment is Fair) Is there a statistically significant race 
difference, and even here the text versus no text difference is stronger. 

Sex. The Phase II Pretest showed unexpectedly stronger economic attitudes 
differences by sex than had appeared at Phase i. Phase i ll Posttest 
differences were stronger stiinsee Table s). The four scales where 
statistically significant differences had appeared at the Pretest continued to 
display these differences at the Posttest. Where one sex hod changed after 
the instruction period, so had Wother in t8nd8 ^^ s j^^°^g'j n |23g 



relationaldisparity. IntaddjtfM^^ more scales 

(3 and 7). Whifeifemale^ 

p^ )m ^.«. — ♦ ♦k. * ^" "' ^ - "-l^vmares showed a 

liRhenprnenon:- 




characterized j^sg^ 
fertiaie sup^pM^for^hei^ 

males': .WitK'statffttfi^ L .«« 



the 

.. - .. „. , . ,.. . -..-jand 

PowerV&shels^^ 

fact of male-female btti ttide differences has%s^sum^d^n unanticipated 
saliency. >' , 



Sex differences for the sample wsre.fdul0^ scores as 

well ^attitudesV#a1^ w . 

Both males and females un^ 

gains at the Posttest, but theimajge|o^^ 

ltshould.Be noted that* neUona^^ 

tests such as the Joint ©unci l^oil^ 

Literacy show a male^cortbrfficiknow^ 

1981) as does most oM^ 

primary school (MacDowelhs^ arid 
Green, 1983). Therefore, additional aribiyses were conducted to see if 
male-female attitudinal differenceswere.?,independent of economic knowledge 
differences for this sample, 

A two way analysis compared scale score differences for males and females 
across the range of tour economicknowledge categories (high to low) for the 
Cedar Rapids-D;rahgo text user population. Controlling for level of economic 
knowledge, sex remained a statistically significant source of attitude 
differences on Scales 2, 3, 5, and 7 and 8. However, Scale 3 evidenced a 
special pattern,' Where sex" differences were extreme at the low levels of 
economic knowledge, but there was near convergence at the higher levels: 

LtVftl «f 
Eeoaenic 

faBdrfU MALES FEMALES 

1 (lowest) 3.6 3.1 

2 3.2 2.7 

3 2.4 2.3 

JLdfisteaU 11 zjl 

I » reject scale val uea 7 * agree with scale val ues 

Figure 3: Mean Scores on Economic Alienation and Powerlessness 
Scale (3), by Sex and Level of Economic Knowledge 
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Although this pattern is notgeneralizable to the other, less psychological if 
scales, it does suggest, for a scale.of central importance 4 from the ^ 
perspective of 0<r Economy's iht^ded.attituae : irh>act, -that sex " 
differences in economic attituctes:#fght tftolnidY^t^and^effiales 
equally could be brought ^bfie^i'ghest levejsof ecohomic^now ledge. This 
in turn may help to explain why*, phjeale,3, sex dff ferences.are (Statistically 
insignificant for. userfdfc$e^ . 
economic knowledge i.3;a;source?o^ 
beyond the scope of this,report;$^ 
puzzling finding !0 f mSle.<emale^ifferences^ 

at the junior and sen ior.hjgh School lev##jt wecait ^polfit^e: possibility . 
that soma of the attitude diff erences weiee mayf e^infarb function of 
these knowledge differences, and this may so particullrly for Scale 4 
(where sex differences lost their sal.iency .whenWeontfdl'led for different 
levels of economic*knowledge), ? and in*a qualifiedSenserfor Scale 3. 

Economic Knowledge . A major assumption underlying this research has 
been thai the text's attitudinal impact would come primarily as an effect of 
increasing students' factual knowledge. The strong relationship seen between 
economic knowledge, as measured by a factual test, and economic attitudes 
suggests such a relationship, but does not rule out, the possibility that the ' 
text may have an impact in other ways as well. After all, factual knowledge 
may be an overly narrow test of the cognitive effects of Our Economy. 1 1 
might have an attitude impact through other cognitive changes, not measured 
by knowledge scores. In addition, there may be noncognitive or affective 
elements of the economic socialization process that are brought into play by 
the interaction of text, teacher, and the classroom environment. Given these 
possibilities, it is requisite to explore whether level of factual knowledge so 
reliable a predictor of attitudinal differences, explains the whole, or only a 
part, of the text's attitudinal impact. 

A two-way analysis of economic attitude differences was used to 
simultaneously view text effects (EVI scale scores of text users versus 
non-users) and effects of economic knowledge (EVI scale scores of students 
with different levels of economic understanding). If Our Economy has its 
attitudinal impact purely by virtue of the increased level of factual 
understanding that it transmits, one would expect to see, on any given EVI 
scale, no statistically significant differences between text users and 
non-users, when comparing like groups at any of the four levels of economic 
knowledge specified by the economic knowledge test Given that there were 
no systematic or statistically significant differences between text users and 
non-users at the Pretest, should instructional factors other than factual 
knowledge be operative, differences between text users and non-users at each 
of the four levels of economic understanding might be detected. 
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The two-way analysis of the text versus no text (Cedar Rapids and 
Duranpo) groups ^Wed.;^at extent<keconomi * as a powerful 

predictor of s tactical iy sigrti f ican&at^tudes differences. Thlsefdff f erences 
appeared,on all-eight scale* The text, ^evlr, also had^strong: independent 
effect, paso^-sca^ 

users of Oar ' 
^erican,e^ , 
Business iten^f Sca&2/*^ 

io fair (Scale 7), and are iesstfikeiy to^^eeiwiM^rns^ttlG^ the * 
economic status quo for distributive ^mmW^^^^'lio^s^ 
of the text m the same ranting orecWfoteMti/eafe * ' • 



The independent effect of text use on thes^foufattitud^scaies'suggests that 
some of the impact of the text is not entirely meMe^ factual knowledge 
in most cases (Scales 1 , 7, and 8), the text apparent lyTreinf drees the" effect ' 
of increasing knowledge. With Scale 2, however, text use dampens this effect 
(see Figures 4, 5, and 6). 



Level of 



Economic 
Knowlerfrjf? 

1 (Lowest) 


Text 
Users 
5.3 


Non-ll5?i»rs. 
5.1 


2 


4.9 


4.5 


3 


4.7 


4.5 


-4 ( Hiotast) 


45 


44 



I = reject stale values 7 = agree with scale . .lues 

Figure 4. Mean Scores on Trust in Business Scale (2), 
by Text Use and Level of Economic Knowledge 

It must be emphasized that what we are calling a "text effect" may be a 
broader factor associated not specifically with Our economy, but with the 
curriculum process more generally. It might, for example, be the case that 
those who have undergone economics instruction have been exposed to more 
irfective elements of economic socialization by their teachers Thus it 
would not be surprising to see students' attitudes become, in the course of a 
term of instruction, more like those of their economics teachers. We do not 
think that this scenario fits this particular case, however ( 1 ) although 
teachers-differed in their EVI scale scores, we did not see significant 
differences between groups of students taught by different teachers; and (2) 
wmie teacher influence is consisted with, for example, the increased scores 
of text users on Scale 1, it seems hardly consonant with the text effect for 
-cale 2, for teachers scored lower on that scale than did their students at 
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Pre- or Posttest Still/the fact reynains that what we have analyze as a 
text effect" for certainof the sca!es,;is,an attribute of -economics 
instruction for the group in question, and that the precise role, -if any of 
Our Economy in producing this effect is a matter for speculation 
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strongly 

agree 



more 
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Scale 
Scores 



6.2 
6.1 
6.0 
5.9 
5.8 
5.7 
5.6 
5.5 
5.4 
5.3 
5.2 
5.1 



SCALE 1: SUPPORT FOR AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 



1 (lowest) 



Text Users 



2 3 .... 

Level of Economic Knowledge 



4 (highest) 



No Economics Instruction 



Figure 5: Affirmation of American Economic System by Level of Economic 
Knowledge and Use of Our Economy 



Scale 
Scores 



5.4 
5.3 
5.2 
5.1 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.6 
4.5 
4.4 
4.3 



SCALE 2: TRUST IN BUSINESS 



1 (lowest) 



Text Users 



2 3 
Level of Economic Knowledge 

— No Economics Instruction 



4 (highest) 



Figure 6: Endorsement of Trust in Business Scale by Level of Economic 
Knowledge and Use of Our Economy 
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agree nor disagree, 7.0 



5. Colloterol Dot* Factors Associated with Differences 
fn Economic Attitudes 

A. Socioeconomic status. 

in the Phase II Pretest, statisiicallyjignif leant differences were found in 
the attitudes of students oWferen^ specifically on 

Scales 1 3 4, 6, 7, and 8^ft#^ Scales 

Phase II Po^tes^suU!^ 
™ingsofPhase;ja^ 

economic system (Scaler^) inews^ 
Level of Trust in Business" (Scaled old^ 
from different s°cioeconomic*ac^ 

and powerlessness items (Scale 3)iincreesed with hiieriES: isu^pdrt for 
government's role in social welfare (Scale 4) was strongestamdhglhose of 
lewer socioeconomic status. < - .i 

B. Inf ^st In Public Affoirs 

Another variable that was explored was "interest in public affairs" Three 
questions were asked on the Phase II Posttest to gauge this interest* 



* How interested vere you in the election campaign? 

* Hov often do you watch the evening television neve? 

* Hov often do you read the local and national neve sections of the newspaper? 

These three questions were recoded and summed to form a 5-point Interest in 
PuMic Affairs variable. Respondents were divided into High (interest) 
Medium and Low groups, and their responses on the EVIscales were compared 
Analysis of this variable revealed no differences between those of high 
metlum, and low interest^ public affairs on the Trust in Business ' 
Government is Responsible for Social Welfare, and Price Controls scales 
(Seal es 2, 4, and 5) (see Table 12) 

However, significant differences were detected on Scale 1 (Support for the 
Free Enterprise System), where the high interest group showed a mean of 5 8 
the medium group 5.6, and the low group 5.4; and for the Economic Alienation' 
and Powerlessness scale (Scale 3),. where the high interest group was the 
least affirming of alienation items, with a mean scsle score of 2 5 the 
medium interest group had a mean of 2.7, and the low interest in public 
affairs group a mean of 3.0. 



In addition, statisticallyisigni^ detected on Scale 6 

(Against Powerful AJnions),w^ 
with less support Jor unions/forSca^ 

where higher interest in public affoijf ^dfas^dcfiri^^tlrstfol^ar feelings ' 
that workers receive fair treatmeritf and on Scale 8 ("Against the Economic 
Statue Quo-), where.higher>ihter§st jn.pub1ic.affairs is associated with 
lower scale scores. < 

' i * 

The public affairs interest^ariabiejs related: to i§ES and economic knowledge. 
Nonetheless, odaULqnaJ resirii^ 
the effects of Jffceilgt^ 

independent of;thbse oi;M% anfy^npmfeknowi^^ then, 
that interest in pub^ 

intersection betwepn economic attitudes and certaRothif^BhWiors and 
dispositions. , 

C. Politico! Orientation 

In the instrumentdeveldpment phase of this re8earch#hase l) we were 
surprised t o f Ind^thofepol i ti c.el^:pQfty;Qf f 1 11 otipn?^eis general 1 y a poof 
predictor of orieptattan>o.p^ 0 1*the EVl>students 

allied with one or the other pofitical^ariy did noi' : fepdrt?different attitudes 
on these scales. To further explore this ^ reiatiohship^-pHack of relationship, 
additional political information questions were askecl'fn Phase II. 

We approached the analysis of theseM terns aware of a possibly confounding, 
possibly illuminating circumstance that was specific to the Phase I! study,' 
namely, that between the early September Pretest and the early January ' 
Posttest (second week of November for the naif-term subssmpls), 
presidential and local election campaigns would take place. The 1984 
election seemed one which posed a clearideological choice between a liberal 
and a conservative presidential candidate, ahd'seemed an election with a 
heavy focus on economic issues: At the same time, the- salience of economic 
issues, end of clearcut ideological-choices, seemed as though it might have 
been more apparent than real, given the large numbers of selfdescribed 
liberals ano Democrats willing-to vote for an avowedly conservative 
Republican, and given the surprising fluidity of political party identifications 
as reported by adults just after the election. The instability of adult partisan 
attachments in 1984, we thought, might well leave their adolescent offspring 
less sure of their party or ideological orientations. 

Students were asked a number of 'politically-oriented questions. They 
were asked: What political party do you lean toward? Only 35.6* of the 
students were willing to strongly commit themselves to either party, and 
fully 31.3% had leanings toward neither party. It is of course unclear whether 



the large number of uncommittedrespondentsreflects apersistent 
generational difference; or whether as-political stfcidifzotioh proceeds 
partisanship will reduce the uncornml tied CQtegc^ Sihce'the Spring 1984 
Phase Isaw. a similar proportion^ uncommittedrespondehte, it is urtllkelu 
that lack of strong partisanship reflects the particular-conditions of the 
1984 election. \ 

Respondents also were asked tri rank themselves on a 7-point lib^ral-to- 
conservaiive scale.- Responses in percentages-appear below: 

2.7% V«ry Liberal 

6. IX Liberal 

6.2% Slightly Liberal 

22.3% M^rete/nHddleoftheroed 

7.0% Slightly Conservative 

6.2% Conservative ;, 

2.0% Yery Conservative 

36.5% No opinion or dont know 

11.0% No Response 

Only 30* of respondents were willing to. categorize themselves as 
either liberal or conservative; and if we drop the "Slightly-Liberal" and 
Slightly Conservative" categories, strbngiliberal/coHservative identifi- 
cation is claimed by only,#*of the sample: The>feeHhg;that an Geology 
label might be more meaningful to ninth graders than a party affiliation 
label would seem, in this Instance, misplaced; However, on some political 
matters respondents were more emphatic and sure. 

The Posttest Student Questionnaire asked which candidate was favored 
by the student in the November presidential election. Here 50 2* favored 
Ronald Reagan, 35.3* Walter Mondale, 5.9* "Other; while 8 6* did not 
know or had no opinion. 

Even given the substantial numbers of respondents without firm party or 
political ideology identifications, we may ask again what predictive power on 
the EVI scales such identifications had for those students who expressed 
them. When the ideology scale was employed as an independent variable and 
the scales were used as dependent variables, no significant scale score 
differences emerged between students of differing liberal/conservative 
identification. 



However, and most unexpectedly, political party identification proved to be a 
strong indicator of attitude differences (see Table 13). There were 
significant differences by political party for all scales except Trust in 
Business. Republicans were reliably different from Democrats in their higher 
affirmation of the Support for Free Z, Isrprise scale, in their stronger 
rejection of the Economic Alienation scale, in their lesser affirmation of 



1^ 




strongepn econom1c^,tj|i|r^ 
dealing witha largerWsHgh«^^^ 
to contribute to this effect. "it 

campaign, in which threj quarters p0M^0^^^^^Jtiio(iBr^9- 
interest, influenced those who Qlread{j;hmt*o^ 
partisanship. : ' * " 



D. Locus of Control 

tendan£i«^ 'Rasnonde^ 



TeMhersaoflarentlual^^ 



, c * intelli 9 ena f- qualified competitor? 

(Stable) d. education, skills b. available jobs 

(Unstable) e. works hard a. luck 

9. has initiative 

Internal factors (c.,d, e.,g.) were givan a plus value, summed, and divided by 
four; external factors (f.,b.,a.) were summed, given a minus value, and divided 
by three. The .nternaj and external values, were then combined to form one 
"locus of control variable." The "locus" variable had a range. of -1.80 to +4.80 
and a mean of 1 .4. It was thus skewed toward^ Internal incus. 
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Earlier we stated that a .. ^ r _. ■..v..,.w- w « V wwuiv u» 

was utilized In this study is to^ 

efficacy. Scale 3 of.the EVI ^^m^mm^^SMomom\o 
alienation and powe^snws 0^ 
And, of course, the feelj^ 
controlled, texommolnly^jo^ 
efficacy, while the feellngitepne's fat^ 
external factors may be supposed to be^.^£ure;d^f^n^'#j|er^S01 
wefficocy. For this reason, we sought to 'deier^ine^he^lotio'nMHp between 
students' responses to Scale 3 of the EVI end their internal versus external 
attributional tendencies. 

Seven of the nine elements in the attribution question were utilized to create 
an internal versus external "locus of control" variable, conforming to the 
following four cells: 

Lateral] I External 




if 

It' 

WW- 
Kg* 




_ . U> 4a> v .'# • -^V- ' > "V*** * '.' j^f®* 

QU Some people 

housing, *™'-*^fyf*qa0<®^^ suggested 
as explanations ^W^^ViL**^*^^ suggestea 

STUDENTS ti'^ 

NOT VERY -St'-5S8^'S ' httft, 

IMPORTANT 2 • .'3 *4&|?&f- 'JSJgtf. , 

• -I'"' -1-5 :Sf|S^^S^-V "Don't - 

1-81 

. s £ » 

THEIR TEACHERS n S 25 * . - V ?S 

NOT VERY g. -C « H ;SSg 

IMPORTANT 2 t* Y 

g g gc*fr mim • |X 2? IMPORTANT . 

I | | PSS : Don't ^ 

— ; — mvs^ i n I 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 . 

■M 

How important is each factor below in explaining how economically well off ' ll 

(successful or unsuccessful) an adult individual is? <jj 

~1S 

STUDENTS M 

TEACHERS J|| 

3 - 7 ••• a« luck (good luck, bad luck) <- 

3 «5 >|c 

5,0 •••*>• the number of jobs available in our society 5>5 * $1 

6,0 ••• c, a person's level of intelligence 6>0 ' 

... d. a person's family background (for example, riv.h parents and ?| 

childhood advantages; poor parents, disadvantages) 5.1 j8 

_6 1 3_ ... e. a person's willingness to work hard ~TT~ ^ 

............. ............... o. / * 

_ii4_... f. the number of well-qualified persons competing for jobs 5.6 *f 

... g. personal initiative (for example, srf.il power, determination).... 6.7 ^ 
_2i8_ ... h. a person's race or ethnicity (advantage— or disadvantage 3 
[for example, discrimination] because of the group one >f 

comes from) 

** • v y 

- 6 * 3 T ••• a person's education and skills....... a <* ^ 

r. • OK ^ 



file 




Inttrttl item 



LOW 

MEDIUM 

HIGH 



3.09 
2.62 
2.45 



Level of significance for between group$.differenc«: p< .0001 

Thus, we can stehatthe lowei: ii^degr;^ control, the 

higher the affirmation 'i^'^l^^d^^ft^^teto of Scale 3 
Note that despite the as^6ciatibn^et^eeh scaled ahlfetolNconbl, and 
despite the fact that the scale 3 scores of text userlnlvelctiahged over time, 
the underlying locus of control orientation of the respondents appears to be ' 
stable. 
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E. Information Sources 




Mean 

1.7 
2.2 
3;6 
3.7 
4.3' 
5.3 



2.1 
2.5 
3.4 
3.8 
4.2 
4.9 



Prestige: Wtoirbwt ih%med? 

1 . th»:m^tCt^6^09.^i|f?h^iMp(lr reporters) 

2. leijeri^^biipeei^fflffluM^ 

3. your ftmily^plwhte^* . "' 

4. . teeclie'rj . ^v^'*: 

5. clergy (n^nl^'re^prleets/ratibis) 

6. gourftllowclewmrtee: -, , 

Utilization: Wtoareifie respondent's beat sources? 

1. the media 

2. parents. 

3. teachers . . 

4. classmates 

5. business leaders 

6. clergy 

Combined rank (prestige + utilization): 

1. the media 

2. parents 

3. business leaders 

4. teachers 

5. classmates 

6. clergy 

From the point of view of curricular effects, the comparatively low ranking 
of teachers as an information source, and the high rankings for media sources 
and parents, suggest a possible limitation cn the role of the curriculum as a 
conveyor of attitudinal change. (A comparison that might profitably have 
been pursued, but was not in this study, was prestige and utilization of 
various written information sources, such as textbooks, magazines and 
newspapers.) 
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To further explore the relationship between student views of teachers as 
information sources, and their economic attitude differences, the combined 
rank responses were grouped into those showing high, medium, and low 
ratings of teachers. No significant attitude differences emerged between 
these three groups when their EVI scale scores were compared 
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F. Teacher Differences * v " , V - '*' — 



Teacher^m^^^ 
•^t^K^^ We 




any systematic difference^ 
differences in attitute impacts. 



For an analysis of tjwiteecl^ hati 

used the text Gur EcMomy \mmmmMm^MMMBB\St 

large pool of student respondents,, al^n^ne^^f^otMi^felS^th 

a 100* response rate to the teacherqu&tionn^ 

occurred, the teacher data could be linked to the data' fjcomitfe teacher's 

students. 

Means were calculated for the groups of students who had studied with 
the seven relevant economics teachers; A Scheffe' analysis was:employed 
to determine which groups were* significantly different at the .05 level (that 
is, a probability of no more than 1 in 20 that the difference measured was due 
to chance). Of the seven groups, groups 1 and<3 were significantly different 
from group 2 on Scale 4, but on the other seven scales, the, Scheffe' procedure 
showed no two groups significantly different at the .05 level. This then, was 
a largely negative finding: differences in teachers did not seem to make for 
differences in attitudes for this group. 

The finding that there was little in the way of teach. r-specific attitude 
impacts is in a sense surprising, for the curriculum development literature in 
recent years has placed strong emphasis on the the ability of teachers often 
to ignore or subvert the formally prescribed curriculum and its texts 
(Goodlad, 1977). In addition, primacy has frequently been ascribed to a 
largely teacher-defined and classroom-specific "instructional situation/ 
with individual classrooms and ability groups viewed as key social units' 
which must be incorporated into analytic models for educational research 
(Barrand Dreeben, 1983). 

However, the lack of strong teacher effects may be less surprising when 
placed in the context of the other information wo know about the teachers in 
this group. They gave similar reports of use of their classroom materials 
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^1 v^**v - ^WPW^W with 
. - : ^ areas 

Given ttiefc1oseiftt v 1j^ 



°»™n ine;C«ose>^ 
it would not be s^s^ 

If^^Wi^ cllssroom. If so,' 

associated dijferences-.in the impacts of the text, fhe question of teacher 
impact, then,vremains:unrt!sb1ved bylhis study. 
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6. Findings, from the Teachers in the Study 



A. Teacher Background and Characteristics 

""T Tin "'^tr t\j *r"''fTii)iftii'iii mimiitii tin 

only two (one^or^eoch oMh^oarifc n««hhr«rHnftie^ nt ih-***tiZM4i&z~~&~ 



teaching experienceVthe range wasTrbm.^ 0 f 



Nine of the teachers held frrnesjteg^ ^graduate 
credi ts; two Had; a B.A. only; an£one$j|^ \ 
Teachers were -asked about i^k^gi^^^igS^B^^^y^ of 
them reported that they had takertneor 'two" university courses in 
economics, four reported "three, to five/ and one "six or more." 



When asked what social studies subjects; they had most frequently taught in 
the last year,' 12 had most frequently taught American History, two had most 
frequently taught government, end ^fd not respond. In terms of second most 
frequently taught subject, eight cited economics, two government, two 
geography, one American history, and one current events. 
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Finally, teachers were asked about their political philosophies, and asked to 
compare their political orientation to that of their students. Generally, 
teachers thought of themselves as somewhat more liberal than their students. 
On a 7-point scale, ranging from 1 for Very Liberal to 7 for Very Conservative 
(with point 4 standing for "Moderate, middle of the road"), the'mean for 
teachers was 3.4 (between Slightly Liberal and Moderate) and the mean 
assigned to their students was 4.6, between Moderate and Slightly 
Conservative. (While students themselves responded to this same scale, the 
large number of Don't Know response showed that the ideology labels were, 
apparently, not highly meaningful to them.) 

Characteristics of teacher respondents in this survey conform closely to 
those reported in the 1381 National Survey of Economic Education (Clark 
and Barron, 1981) whose composite economics teacher is typically white, 
male, over 35, with over ten years teaching experience and, in 57* of cases, 
a master's degree. Clark anf.Barrbn also confirm the recent trend of at least' 
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som8 academic backgj^uh(l : 1ri*8conomics for: most junior and senior high 
school economics teachers (although such:courseworkls typically not 
extensive and usuallyfdoes not incTule/worc in metnols of teaching 
economics). 

• < - ■ % • -*• • ■ f 

In view of the b1ack%hite s fifferen^ i'.ind 3 forthe overall 

sample, the lack of 'minohi^i^^ of 
interest/fGiyen the even\mpr§$^^ 

observed both at Pr^and*ll$^^ a 
subject matter is aftemgl)^ 

the extremely low femalefrapresentation ^MndfeSblid^cMeapiie^ in the 
sample should be noted also. "T *- y> ." 

B. Teacher E vol uati oniof Our Economy , 

Teachers were t&ked to assess the content of Our Economy with respect 
to issues of-value. Fourteen 'teachers 'responded to- this question; their 
answers are given in percentage form: 

Our Economy- 

1. suffers from volitional bias 0.0% 

2. dm explicit value stance but materials presented 

without bias...... ; .. \ \ 43$ 

3. has implicit vol tie stance but nwte^^ 

without bias ;...< 57 \ % 

4. text is value- neutral or value-free ZZZZZZZ. 28.6* 

Teachers were next asked how comfortable they personally were with the 
value orientation (or lack thereof) of the text. Not unexpectedly, given the 
consensus that Our Economy does not h«ve a value bias, teachers were 
overwhelmingly comfortable with the orientation of the text: 

Teuchcr vw— 

1. extremely comfortable.. 13.48 

2. comfortable Z.ZZZZZ. 73 3$ 

3. somewhat comfortable ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ.. 1 3 Z% 

4. extremely uncomfortable ZZZZZ. 0.0% 

Teachers were asked to rate Our Economy's effectiveness, on a 7-point 
scale, in transmitting knowledge, interest in economics, a sense of 
economic efficacy, and attitudes and values. The overall rating, 
combining these - four elements on a scale of I = lowest, 7 = highest, yielded a 
mean of 4.8, with the four constituents receiving the following ratings: 



Text effectives in 

traramitting— Mt» Mttfiat 



of the text, 



sense of economic efficacy ■ 



fox 
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important ttey^Wd^rt»M^lMll^^^^^^^ 
how important%^ 

(It should be rememt,ered;the^^ j 
of social studies courses, and thatfor none d^hVm^asteco^micsSie most " 
frequentlytaught subject.) ' "V, M 

As for the importance of economics instruction f or adolescents, 8 1 * of ■* 

teachers ranked it as very important, 1 9% as of some importance, and OS as 

either somewhat or very unimportant. • 

When asked to rank economics os less, equally, or more important* than each 
of seven elements in a list of competing subjects, teachers ranked; economics 
os less important in no instances. They indicated that Economics is enu«m.j 
as important a? Civics or American Government, Consumer-Education, 
American History, or Business Education. They indicated tha t Economics is 
more important than. World HUtsrg, Ethnic Studies, or Psychology. All in all 
teacher respondents, jven though they hod not themselves hot! a large amount 
of coursework in economics, evidenced considerable belie? in the importance 
and appropriateness of economics subject matter for their students. This 
commitmeiit to the teaching of economics should give added weioht to their 
judgments of the effectiveness and quality of Our Economy. 



7. Conclusions and Recommendations 

The central i-flfMWng^^^uS^tijiiii bomtconomy: How. it Works 



the text*s lR riQcjpa •cft^ 

values ^^\^mm^^m^mm^^^^ 
dlrectloMhose ^^^^^f^^ 

WMIa thesexhancjes ^I^M^^^^^M'^^ % 

statistically Jignit^ 

in eion^tet^^ 

observed outcomes are: n^er|f ^ 

that thesroutcomesartf systematic end:interpretal ill givenffith^reticel 
assumptions that have, infpi7ned:the study;. afa;in^ 
theoretically significant. as>w8l1:;Jut a^ 

practical significance,™- are they, in fecit trivial?, fhe 1ec¥of en^ extensive 
literature on the i ettitudinajfeffectsof thfceconomics ciirrtbuium renders it 
difficult to specify a criterion for grading the magnitude of attitude change 
associated with a given text: H6wever,;we,would suggest that changes that 
are modest in absolute terms, in the range of .2 on a scale of 1-7, are indeed 
an impressive attitudinal impact, We would expect degree of attitude change 
to be much smaller than the cognitive gains of instruction. If an area such a 
political education orcivicsjs a good analogue, we should take special note 
of the less than dominant role that a particular textbook and one or two 
courses of instruction are likely to have on the intense and fast-changing 
world of the adolescent, and adjudge even quite small values changes as 
noteworthy (Jennings and Niemi, 1974). in this context, the impact of Our 
Economy on attitudes after as little as<a holf term of instruction is 
especially impressive. These changesare impressive also in the context of the 
book's strategy of the exclusive presentation of facts-of economic concepts 
Illustrated by case studies-and the avoidance of value recommendations. 

There is another way of looking at a change of .20 or .25, and that is to 
express it In another meitric, whose meaning may be more familiar. We 
might, for example, think of these changes in terms of the metric Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores. Of course, we cannot strictly compare EVi and SAT 
scores, since there are no "correct" answers for attitude items. But we could 




accustomed to thinking in termsjo^ . 
the SAT, expression of each EVI one-tenth of a potnlfeteh^SAftnitl ^ be 
useful. „ 3 

A. The EVI Scales: New Items and Old 

The Phase I! research gave strong support to the Economics Values Inventory 
as developed in Phase I. Thel terns, taken indiyidua)1u>ar2d as^muiti-item : 
scales, continued to work well, and scales mainteihed'their moderately high 
reliobilities when applied to the data from the new^ond much larger student 
group which was used in Phase II of. the study. In addition, ?Hase II added 
substantially to the evidence for the construct validity of the scales. The 
continued pattern of relationships seen between economic attitudes of the 
respondents and such variables as economic-knowledge, socioeconomic status, 
and economics instruction, argue for the sensitivity of the scales to 
meaningful attitudes differences. Now validity indicators were developed in 
Phase II also. Thus, for example, the use of the internal versus external locus 
of control construct was employed to validate Scale 3 ("Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness"). . 

While it must be said that the scales worked well, it also may be said that 
some are of less central importance than others. In particular, Scale 5 
(Against Government Role in Price Setting) and Scale 6 (Against Powerful 
Unions) are somewhat marginal, covering as they do narrow topic areas of 
peripheral concern to junior high school economics, and eliciting, as also they 
do, a somewhat higher level of "Don't know" responses than do the other six 
scales. Nevertheless, given that these scales are reliable and extend the 
content range of the EVt, and given that the EVI is comparatively short and 
easy to administer in its present form, we recommend that all eight of the 
scales be retained. 
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economic:^ 

1™$^!^^ well 
develppsd.amonlthfill^ 

goven)m8nt;rtp|ii|n^|0dj 

At the Postte#;4h^ 
received ecohomlps^ 
better, aHhp^ 
is that whtygNfti^ 
new Uetnsiln 

terme of use wjthjs$up^n|s$ld$^ S Uch 
a topic ; area^lght,prov|^ 0 f, - 

the Senior High?Sc^ and Inlets 

1984; AppendiM). . ' 

B. The EVI Scales: Scale Labels 

In Phase I, we suggested two/sorts of labels for the scales, a neutral label, 
end one which gave anoilofcof {he directions attitudes fomthe study 
population (O'Brien-and lngels^.1 984, Appendix: t j: Since overall scale scores 
showed the same direction in.Phase 11 (despltVa new respohdentpcpulation), 
we have continued tO ? use ; for their clarity forrepo'rting purposes, the 
directional labels in-Phase II. Thus-we<hev£spoken"of a Free Enterprise or 
American Economic System 3ca1e, a-trust in Business Scale, an Economic 
Alienation and Powerlessness Sca1e,,and so on. However; for other purposes, 
a neutral label is clearly preferable, and the Foundation has suggested new ' 
scale labels as follows: 

Scale 1: The Economy 

Scale 2: Role of Business in the Economy 

Scale 3: Role of the individual in the Economy 

Sca?e 4: Role of Government in Social Welfare 

Scale 5: Role of Government ^Establishing Prices 

Scale 6: Role of Unions in the Economy 

Scale 7: Fairness of the Economy 

Scale 8. Satisfaction with the Economy 

These labels have been used for the presentation of the Economics Values 
Inventory in the Appendix of this report. 
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C. Recommendations for farther Applications of the 
Economics Values ifiyiitpi&^. ^ 

Wftlonftri fnr 



school <*ryout^ 

of UMttfMKomti^^ f 
definUlvelyigerte^lj^oble m 
only to obt$i>.^ 

trends and'chongeM^Vtlmol^ 

or biennial basis. " 't. i-^r \ ?V^^<^"*-^* *• 




which the EVI.ntfgftt.% 
attitude acquisition andjchis^ 

economic behavi^ Jt woufe scores 
with measures of ih^sc.Hooi:a.nd;pH wouidto useful to 

gain further information about ;the. parents; o.^ junior 
high school 'respondents; ^including parental s'cdres on %EVI. Such 
information could be. used, for example; to explore the matter of gender 
differences in economic attitudes, arid to understand the comparative weight 
of and interaction betweenschool and home environments in economic 
socialization. Sex differences could also be explored with somewhat older 
students, in the course of refining the senior high school version of the EVI. 

We are confident that the EVI can be a substantial tool for exploring the many 
values and attitudes questions in contemporary economics education. 
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THE ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY 





Tha BVI u.Mii^. *d«ita«tar«<i in :^ii^i^^^t«|^. t .tfe yialda aight 
valuaa acoraa, «^ scoe«s^«^ to- 
all turn on a particular -s%«U^^i^<i|||^lt <aW%"$ia--;total. ttuabar 
of itaaa la tha scala, i.a. , by coapulitig as avara^a of tha scala itan 
responses. 

The research on the EVI indicates the necessity of including the somewhat 
lengthy introduction to the items >thet appears below. The introduction 
is important because it establishes a common frame of reference and 
shared vocabulary for th« youthful respondents* 

On the following pages the scales that comprise the Economics Values Inventory 
are first presented, scale-by-scale. Then the EVI t in the form in which we 
recommend it be administered in the classroom, is shown. 
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THE ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY 



SCALE 1. THE ECONOMY 

1. Raaourcaa «r« «lvaya liaitad, and va oust maka hard choicta about 
tha baat way to uaa thaa. 

2. Profit* "ara aaaaritial to our country** aconoiic haalth. 

3. Our aociaty ovaa auch to t!ia contributlona ofr buainaaa. ' • 

■ ' '.-V- .• 

4. If workara want highar vagaa, thay auat work hardar .ind produca aora. 

5. People who blame other people or 'society for their problems" are just 
copping out. 

6. My freedom to choose my ova occupation is very important to ma. 

7. It's tha duty of people to do their jobs tha bast thay can. 

8. Competition between businesses makes for the lowest prices. 

9. A company deserves its profits when they come as the result of doing 
the best job for less money. 

10. If ycu hava a valuable skill, you'll get ahead in our society. 

11' Groups of individuals with specialized skills, working together, can 
produce better products than individuals workins alone. 

12. Our economy needs more people who are willing to save for the future. 

SCALE 2. ROLE OF BUSINESS IN THE ECONOMY 

13. Most businesses won't sell products they think are unsafe. 

14. Government should listen more to what the business community has to say 

15. Businesses could provide more jobs, goods, and services if they didn't 
have to pay so much in taxes. 

16. Advertising helps consumers to make intelligent choices. 

17. Most people like their jobs. 



SCALE 3. ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE^ ECONOMY 

18 ' 2£L? i T V ^ ,U ^: <^ 1 c * a?e d0 anything about it 

19. cutting ahead is mostly * MtUr of luck. 

20; ^Xt's fooi^r"tbc'i;^r«^^^ : KiW. to ina job. 

21. Having, the freedom to •w&v oimhbiuiihM* cuUrmu having the 

fzMte-^^^ateij^meatV gf/otkers*. , r 9 

22. Being in business means ^jgir advantage v of others 



23. Profit is 4 sign that mmod^]||^ ta^ advantage of. 

24. The way our economic system 'up, nobody has a chance to gat ahead 



SCALE 4. ROLE OF GOVERN MENT IN SOCIAL :1fELFARE 

25. It is cba responsibility pt Ctha government to caka ears of people who 
can't take care of themselves. 

26. The poor and the ill have . a right to help from the government. 
*27. A person who cannot find a job has only himself to bias*. 

28. It should be the duty of governaent to be sure that everyone has a 
secure job and a decant standard of living. 

29. The unemployed shouldn't blase themselves for their situation: it's the 
fault of tha economic system. 

*30. Taking care of the poor and the sick is the job of families and 
churches, not the job of the government. 



SCALE 5. ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN ESTABLISHING PRICES 

*31. Companies should only be allowed to charge a government-controlled 
price for their products 

32. It's not the business of the governaent to control prices. 

SCALE 6. ROLE OF UNIONS IN THE ECONOMY 

33. Unions are too powerful. 

*34. We'd all be better off if labor unions vera stronger. 
35. Employers should have the fright to hire non-union 4ork*srs WQ&iy <an$ to. 



* Indicates reverse scoring .-item. 
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SCALE 7. FAIRNESS .'OF THE ECONOMY ^ 
36. The average worker to<Uy is getting, hia or her fair^share. 

*37. The average worker i« wttlnt ltfs than hie or har fair share. 

*38. Most companiee don' t giye, a^loyaaa a fair ahar^f what the company earS 
39. tSost companiee give employeee~a fair' share tff i*at the 'company aarna. fW 



SCALE 8. SATISFACTION WITH THE ECONOMY 

40. America's wealth is far .tW unequally sharad. 

41. Tha situation of the everage person Is getting worse, not battar. 

42. Thara ara fav real, opportunities for tha average parson to start a 
buslnass in America today.; 

43. Wa naad a way to maka incomes mora equel In this country. 

44. Ona of tha bad things about our economic system is that tha parson 
at tha bottom gats lass halp and has lesw security than In soma 
othar systems. 



* Indicates reverse scoring item. 
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ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY 



I strongly I strongly 

disagree with agree ^ th 

the statement tht statement 



Don't 
8 



On^ the next «-hree pages there are statements that you may agree or disagree with. 
We're interred in learning about your feelings concerning chese stacements. All 
of chem have to do wich the American economy, or how we make, buy, , and sell chings. 
We are all part of the economy. Businesses and government are part of the economy 

coo. A * t J 

When you buy a record or ride on a bus or go to the dentist, you are taking part itf 
the economy. When a business makes something, advertiser its product, or -sets a 
price, it is taking part in the economy. The government >a&s part in the economy *: 
too, when it provider a service such as delivering the mail,, or when it makes rules * 
chat businesses must follow. When you answer the questions below, it will give us 
a chance Co learn what you are feeling about economic issues. 

Here's an example: 

If I shop £nd compare before I buy, I can save money. 

If you feel scrongly chat "If I shop and compare before I buy, I can save money," 
you would wrice a "7" in che space before thac scacemenc. If you disagree slightly 
you would wrice a "3" next co che scacemenc. If your feelings are no stronger one 
way Chan che ocher, you would wrice a ft 4 M next co che scacemenc. 

Maybe the scacemenc is one you dbn f c underscand, or is abouc someching you've never 
really thought abouc and have no feelings abouc. If so, wrice an ff 8 ff for "Don'c 
Know 11 next to che scacemenc. 

There are no righc or wrong answers here. Please jusc cell us how you feel, and whac 
you believe, abouc each scacemenc. Now lec f s turn to che next page — and begin! 
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; ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY 

I strongly I strongly 

disagree with agree with 

the statement ch« statement 

: . j t 

Don't 

I _ li ffrgv 

1234567 8 

1/ 

1» The unemployed shouldn't blasts themselves for their situation: it's 

the fault oi the economic system. 

r 2 - Resources are always limited, and we must make hard choices- about 

the best way toSuse them. 

3. One of the bad things about our economic system is that the person at 

the bottom gets less help and has less security than in some other 
systems. 

4 - average worker today is getting his or her fair share, 

5. The average worker today is. getting less than his or heir fair share. 

6 - It's the duty of people to do their jobs the best they can. 

7. America's wealth is far too unequally shared. 

8 * There are few real opportunities for the average person to start a 

business in America today. 

q - The poor and the ill have a right to help from the government, 

10 • It Is the responsibility of government to take care of people who can't 

take care of themselves. 

11. Unions are too powerful. 

12. We need a way to make incomes more equal in this country. 

13. Profits are essential to our country's economic health. 

14. Our society owes much to the contributions of business. 

15. Being in business means taking unfair advantage of others. 

16* The way our economic system is set up, nobody has a chance to get 

ahead any more. 

17. My freedom to choose my own occupation is very important to me. 

18. Competition between businesses makes for the lowest prices. 

19* Businesses could provide more jobs, goods and services if they didn't 

have to pay oo much in taxes. 

20. It's foolish to do more than you have to in a job. 
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ECONOMICS VALUES' INVENTORY 

I strongly z stron ^ y 

dis.gr., wtch «gr M with 

the statement cht scacta-nt: 



Don't 

■Raw 

8 



21. A parson who cannot find a job has only himself to blame. 

22 * ^ a conp * niM don,t 8 iv « «*Ployees a fair share of what the company 



23. Most companies give employees a fair share of what the company earns. 

24. Having the freedom to start my own business really means having the 

freedom to take advantage of others. 

25. It's no use worrying about the economy; I can't do anything about it 

26. Our economy needs more people who are willing to save for the future. 

27. A company deserves its profits when they come as the result of doing the 

beet job for less money. ' 

28. If workers want higher wages, they must work harder and produce more. 

29. Companies should only be allowed to charge a government-controlled price 

for their products. 

30. Profit is a sign that «omeone is being taken advantage of. 

31. Advertising helps consumers to make intelligent choices. 

32. Moat people like their jobs. 

, 33. Getting ahead is mostly a matter of luck. 

34. The situation of the average person is getting worse, not better. 

35. We'd all be better off if labor unions were stronger. 

36. If you have a valuable skill, you'll get ahead in our society. 

37. Taking care of the poor and the sick is the job of families and churches, 

not the job of government. 

38. It's not the business of government to control prices. 

39. Most businesses won't sell products they think are unsafe. 

40. It should be the dutv of the government to be sure that everyone has 

a secure job aad a decent standard of living. 

c BEST COPY AVAILABLE 6 *J8AJIAVA VTO T238 
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ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY 



I strongly 
disagree vich 
che statesant 



I strongly 
agree with 
the statement 



•Don't* 
8; 



41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 



Government should listen aore,to what the- business community ha* c 6 say. 

Employers should have the right to hire non-union "workers if they want to. 

People who blase other people or "society" for their economic problems 
are just copping out. 

Groups of individuals with specialized skills, wor&sg together. c«m 
produce better products than individuals working alone. 
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POSTTEST SCALE, SCORES OF STUDENTS WITH DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 
ECONOMIC KNOWLEDGE ; 

POSTTEST SCALE SCORES OF STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

POSTTEST SCALE SCORES OF STUDENTS WITH DIFFERENT POLITICAL 
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TABLE 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OP PHASE II STUDENT SAMPLE 
Total N - 1,999 students. 

Pretest N « 1911; Posttest N « 1711. Special Posttest-only group, N - 88. 

By site: Cedar Rapids N » 

Durango 
Minneapolis 



1231 
226 
454 



(Plus Posttest-only group, N * 88), 



By Posttest Conqparison Conditions: 



By Race 



By Sex 



Full term of text N « 


726 


Half term of text 


220 


No Economics 


585 


Alternative Economics 


180 


Black N » 


139 


White 


1525 


Hispanic 


40 


American Indian 


39 


Other 


55 


No Information 


113 


Male N « 


913 


Female 


895 


No Information 


103 



(Plus Posttest-only group, N « 88). 



By Site and Comparison Conditions; 

Cedar Rapids » Full term text vs. 



No Text 



Mean a*e « 14 years 



and 

Durango 3 
Minneapolis 

and Economics Instruction with Pre- and Posttest, vs. Posttest 

only.* 



Half term text 
Full term text vs. No Text 
Full term text vs. Alternative Economics Materials 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



TABLE 2 • f| 

.J|| 

" P S^f ~ WSTT^T CHANGE:. "ANALYSIS OF ODVAHIANCE BY TEXT USERS AND NON- W 
USERS AND BY FULL-TERM VERSUS HAUfVTERM ECONOMICS INSTRUCTION #1 

p value-* ' • . :r ■ 

VALUES SCALE POR MAIN- EFFECTS MEANS "fff 
Duration J'^gext Use Text Yes Text No . , 

1. Support for American .952 -' ' nr»r> "c , ,. /< ; 
Economic System 52 .« ^ . .v; . . . ,5.56. . ; .full, term. 

' ' *.§«*........., hal£i$||§ 

2. Trust in Business .992 001 / 77 " " - v _ ,.>r^^i 

* U V,_ < 4.77.... ....4. 61.... full ten||| 

4.7|. • . . . . ..... # .haif t£r»l|t 

. * ; ;^s&gp 

3. Economic Alienation 

and Powerlessness -2^22 «037 " 2.56. . 2.70. .fulX^IH 

m ^2.73. i^.ha^s 

4. Government is ~~ ' ' ^p|pf 

Responsible for ,4U • 730 4.81 4.81. . ,'s. full -'feelmC 

Social Welfare 4. 81 v. ... . .half ' termf" 

5. Against Government JD01 . 50 8 4.10 3.-5,... full telll 

Role in Price Setting 4.47. J half tel| f 

6. Against Powerful . 3|§ 
Unions - 939 «666 4.69 4.75 full term^l 

— : , 4.83 half terntf fl 

7. Workers Receive ■» , cn - ' . 4M 
Fair Treatment - 062 " z21± J'* 3 ' 50 ' • • -J«JJ *«« 

, ______ 3.45... half termM^ 

8. Against Economic _ cc - n V&H 
Status Quo ^-i ^049 4.70.... full term^ 

4.79 half term M 

:4l 

■ 

Effects significant at .05 are underlined. 4 

1 - Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 - Strongly agree with scale values 
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PHASE,, II 
PRETEST 

TABLE 3 

Scale Scores of - Junior. High School Youth? with Different Levels of ^Economic 



VALUES SCALES! . U 




•3 - 4. 


' 5?;-, 6 


r 


'- -p, --level 


Support foi> aamrijcan 
Econqnic System-* : , < y 




5.6 i 


..5V7'- 


• 5.9, 


..000 


Trust lit Business 


" : 4/9 : „ 


*• 4;''8;\" 


•"^4.7 


•*<?-. 


" ' . .. 0 00 


Economic Alienmtibn 
and fovttltiiiMii 


3.5 


3.0 


""•2; 6 


> 2.2 


;.opo 


Gov«rnmnt ls./RMponsiblc 

for ^c|^'^eif^r«" ' 


4.9 


3.1 . 


. 5.0 


4.7 


_ v .ood . 


Against Government Role .in 
Pries Setting 


v ,3.8 


3.7 


4.3 


4.5 


.000 


Against Powerful Unions 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4.8 


.000 


Workers Receive Fair 
Traatssnt 


3.2 


3.3 


3.5 


3.8 


.000 


Against Economic Status 
Quo 


4.9 


4.9 


4.8 


4.4 


.000 


Percentage of saople: 


21% 


32% 


37% 


102 





1 » strongly disagree wich seals values 

2 » scrougly agree *rtch scale values 

N « 1911 
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TABLE _4 

PHASE II SCALE MEANS: POSTTEST, TEACHERS vs. STUDENTS 



VALUES SCALES Teachers 



!• Support- for American 
Economic System 



3. Economic Alienation 

and Power lessness 2.2 



Government is 

Responsibia for 4.7 
Social Welfare 



1 - Strongly disagree with scale values 

2 - Strongly agree witlt scale values 



Teacher N » 16 
Student N - 1711 



Students 



5-9 5.6 
2. Trust in Business 4,1 4,7 

2.8 



4.8 



5. Against Government 

Role in Price Setting 5 * 5 4 -l 

6. Against Powerful 

Unions 4 - 6 4.6 

7. Workers Receive 

Fair Treatment 3.6 

8. Against Economic 

Status Quo 4-7 



er|c . 74 



.TABLE 5 



PRETEST versus POSTTEST SCALE MEANS 

FOR MINNEAPOLIS USERS OF OUR ECONOMY: HOW IT WORKS 



VALUES SCALES 



PRETEST 



POSTTEST 



, p level 



1. Support for American 
Economic System 



5.4 



5.4 



N.S. 



2. Trust -fn Business 



4.8 



4.8 



N.S. 



3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 



3.1 



3.2 



N.S. 



4. Government is Responsible 
for Social Welfare 



5.1 



4.8 



.000 



5. Against Government Role 
in Price Settx-«e 



3.7 



3.9 



N.S. 



6. Against Powerful Unions 



4.5 



4.5 



N.S. 



7. Worisers Receive Fair 
Treatment 



3.2 



3.4 



.022 



8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 



5.0 



4.9 



N.S. 



1 ■ Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 = Strongly agree with scale values 

Changes significant at .05 are underlined: non-significance indicated by "N.S. 



TABLE 6 



PRETEST versus POSTTEST MEANS FOR MINNEAPOLIS ALTERNATE ECONOMICS 
INSTRUCTION GROUP 



VALUES SCALES PRETEST POSTTEST p level 



1. Support for American 

Economic System 5.2 N.S, 



3. Economic Alienation 
and Poverlessness 



4. Government is Responsible 
for Social Welfare 



2. Trust in Business 4.6 4.5 N.S 



hi 2.8 .021 



4.8 4.5 .002 



5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 



4.1 4.3 N.S. 



6. Against Powerful Unions 4.4 4.3 N.< 



7. Workers Recefve Fair 
Treatment 



1 « Strongly disagree with scale value3 
7 * Strongly agree with scale values 



111 3.6 .020 



8. Against Economic 

Status Quo 4,6 4.6 N.S, 



Changes significant at .05 are underlined; non-significance indicated by "N.S. 11 
N = 180 



TABLE 7: PHASiS II POSTTEST SCALE SCORES 0? JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
WITH DliTERENT RACIAL BACKGROUNDS 




VALUES SCALES 



AMERICAN 

BLACK WHITE INDIAN p level 



1. Support for American 
Economic System 



5.2 



5.7 



5.2 



.0000 



2. Trust in Business 



3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 



4.8 



3.2 



4.7 



2.7 



4.7 



2.9 



N.S. 



.0000 



4. Government is Responsible 
for Social Welfare 



4.8 



4.8 



4,7 



N.S. 



5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 



4.0 



4.1 



4.1 



N.S. 



6. Against Powerful Unions 



4.5 



4.6 



4.5 



N.S. 



Workers Receive Fair 
Treatment 



3.4 



3.6 



3.9 



N.S. 



8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 



4.9 



4.7 



4.5 



N.S. 



1 =» Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 * Strongly agree with scale values 



N.S. = nc significance 



N = 1711 For Scale 1/ Scheff^ procedure shows Whites significantly different from 
both Blacks and American Indians at the .050 level; for Scale 3/ Scheffe' 
procedure shows 31acks significantly different from Whites at the .050 level. 
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TABLE 8: TWO-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BY RACE AND 
CEDAR RAPIDS SITE, FOR SCALES 1, 3, 4, 7 



TEXT USE, 
and 8. 



VALUES SCALES 



BLACK 
TEXT USE: yes. •♦•no 



WHITE 
yes, • . .no 




1. Support for American 
Economic System 



Significance 



TEXT: 

RACE: N.S.'' 




3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 



2.6 



3.1 



2.5 



2.7 



TEXT: .005 : £p$S 
RACE: N.S. ^ ' 



A. Government is Responsible 

for Social Welfare 5.0 5.1 



5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 



Jm 



4.8 



4.8 



TEXT: 
RACE: 



N.S. 
N.S. 



6. Against Powerful Unions 



7. Workers Receive Fair 
Treatment 



3.1 



3.2 



3.8 



3.5 



TEXT: 
RACE: 



.001 
.042 



8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 



4.7 



5.1 



4.5 



4.8 



TEXT: 
RACE: 



,006 
N.S. 



1 » Strongly disagree with scale values 

7 » Strongly agree with scale values N.S. = not significant 

Analysis was run on Scales 1, 3, 4, 7, and 8 only, where likelihood of difference 
by race was thought greatest. 



"It 

•1 
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TABLE 9: PHASE II POSTTEST SCALE SCORES OF ■ 

MALE AND FEMALE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



VALUES SCALES 



MALE FEMALE 



1. Support for American 
Economic System 



5.63 3.62 



2. Trust in Business 



4.55 4.78 



3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 



2.78 2.66 



A. Government is Responsible A 7 -> , oc 

for Social Welfare 4-85 



5. Against Government Role 4 37 3 84 

in Price Setting 



6. Against Powerful Unions 4. 66 4#63 



7. Workers Receive Fair 

Treatment 3 ' 70 3.48 



8. Against Economic 

Status Quo 4 * 56 4.80 



1 a Strongly disagree with scale values N.S. = not significant 

7 * Strongly agree with scale values 
N = 1711 
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TABLE 10: 



SCALE SCORES OP PHASE II POSTTEST STUDENTS WITH DIFFERENT LEVELS 
OF ECONOMIC KNOWLEDGE 



VALUES SCALES 



. Extent* of Economic Knowledge 
(Number of iteras^Correct Out of 7) 
0-2 3-/4 5-6 , 7 



p leyel 



1. Support for American 
Economic System 



5.1 



5.4 



5.8 



6.0 



.0000 



2. Trust in Business 



Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 



4.9 



3.3 



* 4.7 



3.0 



4.6 



2.5 



4.5 



2.3 



.0001 



.0000 



4. Government is Responsible 
for Social Welfare 



4.8 



4.8 



4.8 



4.7 



N.S. 



5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 



3.8 



3.8 4.2 4.6 



.0000 



6. Against Powerful Unions 



4.3 4.5 



4.8 4.9 



.0000 



7. Workers Receive Fair 
Treatment 



3.3 



3.4 



3.7 



4.0 



.0000 



8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 



4.7 



4.9 



4.6 



4.3 



.0000 



1 ■ Strongly disagree with scale values 

7 ■ Strongly agree with scale values 
N = 1711 
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TABLE 11: PHASE II POSHES* SCALE SCORES OP JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OP 
DIFFERENT SOCIOECONOMIC SlvVTOS* 



VALUES SCALES 



SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
(Lower) , {Higher) 
1 2 3.4 



P level 



1. Support for American 
Economic System 



5.45 „ 5.52 



5.15 



5.71 



.0000 



2. Trust in Business 



4.68 ^4.68 



4.69 



4.56 



N.S. 



3. Economic Alienation 
and Powerlessness 



3.06 



2.91 



2.58 2.47 



.0000 



4. Government is Responsible 
for Social Welfare 



4.95 



4.87 



4.78 



4.53 



.0000 



5. Against Government Role 
in Price Setting 



4.26 4.10 



3.83 



4.06 



.0048 



6. Against Powerful Unions 



4.22 4.35 



4.68 



4.82 



.0000 



7. Workers Receive Fair 
Treatment 



3.32 3.49 



3.70 



3.83 



,0001 



8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 



5.05 4.80 



4.58 



4.41 



.0000 



1 - Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 » Strongly agree with scale values 



♦Socioeconomic Status (SES) is a. composite variable with four components: 
Mother's and Father's education and profession. 



N = 1711 
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TABLE 12 

Seal* Sooxm of Junior High School Stud«nt* with Different Laval, of 
latcmt in Public Affairs (Poatt««t) 



VALUF^ SCALE 


High Intsrsat 


Madiuai Intaraat 


i«w Interest :p K 


1« Support for American 
Economic System 


5.8 


5.6 


5.4 


* * 

.0000 f 


2. Trust in Business 




4.6 


4.7 


N.S. 


3. Eccnoaic Alienation 
and Povsrlascnsss 


2*5 


2.7 


3.0 


.0000 V 


4. Govsrnatnt is 
Respcnsibla for 
Social Wslf art 


4.8 


4.7 


4.8 


U.S. 


5. Against Government 
Role in Price Setting 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


N.S. 


6. Against Powerful Unions 


4.8 


4.7 


4.5 


.0495 


7. Workers Receive Fair 
Treatment 


3.7 


3.6 


3.4 


.0257 


8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 


4.6 


4.6 


4.9 


.0017 



«.v| 



1711 



1 = Strongly disaaree with scale values 
7 » Strongly agree with scale values 
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TABLE 13 



Posttest Scale Scores of Junior High School Students with 
Different Political Party Identifications 



VALUES SCALE 


Strongly 
Republican 


Slightly 
Republican 


* Slightly 
Democratic 


Strongly 
Democratic 


P 


1# Support for American 
Economic System 


5.8 


5.7 


5.5 


5.6 


.0000 


2. Trust in Business 


4.8 


4.7 


4.6 


4.7 


N.S. 


3» Economic A"H onxf 'i nr» * 

and Powerlessness 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


.0004 


Responsible for 
Social Welfare 


4.6 


4.7 


4.9 


5.1 


.0000 


5. Against Government 
Role in Price Setting 


4.3 


4.0 


4.1 


4.0 


.0389 


6. Against Powerful 
Unions 


5.0 


4.8 


4.6 


4.2 


.0000 


7. Workers Receive 
Fair Treatment 


4.0 


3.7 


3.6 


3.1 


.0000 


8. Against Economic 
Status Quo 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


5.1 


.0000 



N « 1711 



1 = Strongly disagree with scale values 
7 = Strongly agree with scale values 



-Pi 

m 



.- Bm 
■ -pm 

1 Ml 



•Ma 



■ 
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APPENDIX 4: SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL VERSION OF THE 
ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY 



GO 



iERjt 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL VALUES INVENTORY 



PERSONAL ECONOMIC POWER 

1. Being In business means taking unfair advantage of others. 

2. Having the freedom to start my own business really means having the 
freedom to take unfair advantage of others. 

3. Profit is a sign that someone is being taken advantage of ♦ 

4. Getting ahead is mostly a matter of luck. 

5. It f s no use worrying about the economy; I can't do anything about 
it anyway. 

6. The way our economic system is sat up, nobody has a chance to get 
ahead anymore.. 

7. It 1 8 foolish to do more than you have to in a job. 
HOW WORKERS ARE TREATED 

8. Most companies give employees a fair share of what the company earns. 

9. Most companies don't want to give employees a fair share of what the 
company earns. 

10. The average worker today is getting his or her fair share* 

11. The average worker today la getting less than his or her fair share. 
" PATRIOTIC" BUSINESS ATTITUDES 

12. My freedom to choose my own occupation Is very important, to me„ 

13. It f s the duty of people to do their jobs the best they can. 

14. Business will do anything for a profit. 

15. The greatness of America is based on business. 

16. Competition between businesses makes for the lowest prices. 

17. If only our economy were reorganized, there would be more than 
enough for everybody. 

TECHNICAL INNOVATION AND SPECIALIZATION 

13. Groups of individuals with specialized skills, working together, can 
produce better products than individuals working alone. 

19. A company deserves its profits when they come as the result of doing 
the best job for less money. 

20. We should use new machines whenever they can take the place of dirty 
work that people have to do now. 

21. Businesses that make a new product t^ke a risk; if people like their 
product, a business deserves its profits. 

22. If you have a valuable skill, you'll get ahead in our society. 

Ind^uatas reverse scoring item. 

» v 
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BUSINESS 

23. There are practically no services which government can provide which 
businesses cquldn't provide better. 

24. Only the prpducer of a quality product at a. fair price can survive 
in our competitive'* economy. 

25. Most people like their jobs 1 . ,: 

26. Govctnment should listen more to what the Jbuslness community has to 
say. 7 - 

27. business should be allowed to charge as much as- people^ace willing 
to pay. - r , • * . a% • ^ -:^%^v- A ' m 

28. Most businesses \aon f t sell^products they^think^aw 

29. Businesses could provide more jobs, goods and. services if they didn^t 
have to pay so much ia taxes. . " % 

30. Advertising *>helps consumers to make intelligent} choices. 
THE ECONOMIC STATDSv QUO 

31. The . situation of the average person is getting worse, .not better. 

32. America's wealth is far too unequally shared . 

33. There are few real opportunities for the averaj,* parson to start a 
business in America today; 

34. We need a way to make incomes more equal in this country. 

35. The way our economic system* is set up, nobody has a chance to get 
ahead any more. 

36. One of the bad things about our economic system is that the person 
at the bottom gets less help and has less security than in some 
other systems. 

GOVERNMENT ROLE IN SOCIAL WELFARE 

37. It is the responsibility of the government to take care of people 
who can't take care of themselves. 

38. Taking care of the poor and the sick is the job of families and 
churches, and not the job of government. 

39. The poor and the ill have a right to help from the goverunent. 

40. A person who cannot iind a job has only himself to blame. 

41. The unemployed shouldn't blame themselves for their situation; it f s 
the fault of the economic system. 

42. It should be the duty of government to be sure that everyone has a 
secure job and a decent standard of living. 

Indicates reverse scoring item. 
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8. ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 

43. In our specialized economy, each person depends on the efforts of 
many other .people, .for his or her economic/ tfeil 'being* 

44 # Our society owes much to the contribution ^f^business. 
t ' * y * -vt' ; 

45. Resources, are always limited, and we v must make ^rd.cliio ices about 
the best way -to use them. 

46. Prof its are ^essential to bur country's^ Economic health. 
9 # PRICE CONTROLS * 

* 47 # It* s ^d& the business of governmenc to control prices. 

48. Companies should only be able to charge a government-controlled price 
for their products, 

49. The government should decide which goods are produced. 
10 # WORK ETHIC , 

50. People who blame other people or "society" for their problems are 
just copping out. 

51 # If workers want higher wages, they must work harder and produce more. 
11 „ UNIONS 



* 



52. T?e f d all be better off if unions were stronger. 

53. Unions are too powerful. 

54 . Employers should have the right to hire non-union workers if they 
wnat to. 



* Indicates reverse scoring item. 
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APPENDIX 5 : 

STUDENT POSTTEST QUESTIONNAIRE, WITH ITEM MEANS AND RESPONSE FREQUENCIES 



'JJ8A1IAVA wojraa 



t ERIC 

, 



rid 



W<1 



NORC W20 
10/1984 



I strongly 
disagree with 
the statement 



POSTTEST QUESTIONNA I RE FREQUE NCIES 
N « 1711 ~ 

(excludes 88-case Posttest-only group) 



DECK 01 j|i 

1-4/ .-Mi 

5-24/ R m 



I stronslv 
agree with 
Che scaeenene 




Thank you for your help! Earlier In the school year,, you filled out a 
questionnaire thae told us about. your economic value* and beliefs. That 
information will be part of an important .study, fro* whichWwe will learn 
■ore about the values of young people. W« have a second, and similar, 
questionnaire fo: you to- fill out now. Some of the questions will be the 
same as last time: others will be different. 

On the otxt three pages then in stat«»ents that you may agree or disagree 
with. We'ra interested in l^rxttug About your. fitlini?« /conctrning 
stateatnte. All of then have to do irith cht AkWixrlcaa econoay, or how we tsake, 
buy, and Mil things. Ve art all part of tha econoiy. Businesses and govart^ 
aent ara part of the econoay too. , M x % 

Whw you buy a record or rlda cm a but or go to tba dancist, you ara taking " 
part la tha econoay. Tha govemaaat takaa part In tha econoay too, when It ? 
provide* a aarvlca such aa dallvarinf tha nail, or whan It makes rules thae : 
businesses wust follow. Whan you anawar the questions balow f It will give 
ua a chance to laarn what you faal about econoaic Issues. 



IS; 



Hart 1 a an exaaple: 

— If I shop and coapare bafore I buy, I can save money. 

If you faal strongly that "If I shop and coapare bafora I buy, I can sava 
tacnev," you would wrlta a "7" in tha spaca bafora that statement. If you 
dlsagraa slightly you would wrlta a "3" next to tha statement. If your 
fealinga ara no strongar ona **ay than tha othar, you would writs a "4" naxt 
to tha stateaent. 

Mayba tha stateaent is ona you don't undarstand, or is about southing you've 
caver really thought about and have no feelings about. If so, write an "8" 
for "Don't Know" next to tha statement. 

There are no right or wrong answers here* Please just tell us how you fetl, 
and what you believe, about each statement. Now let's turn to the next 
page—and begin! 
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ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY QECK 01 

t seronsly t seroogX? 

dis«fr«« wich a^raa wlch 

eha scatuMae eha aeacaaane 

Oon'c 

I Know 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

MEAN: 

4 « 2 1* Th« ua«aaloy«d ahoulda'e blaao ehaaaalvaa for chair aieuacion: it's 
eh* faule of eha aeonoalc ayaeaa. 

5 - 9 2. fUaourcaa ara alwmya liaicatf, ana wa ause aak* hard choicar about 
eha baae way eo uaa ehaa. 



4.8 

3.6 
4.4 
6.4 
5.0 



4.7 



4.1 



5.0 



3. Ona of eha bad things about our aeonoalc systM is that tha parson te 
tha bottom gsts 1ms halp and has 1ms sscuricr than la mm othsr 
syati 



4. Ths avsrsga wbrksr coday is gsttlng his or har fair shara. 

5. Ths avaraga vorksr today is gattlng 1ms chin his or hsr fair shara. 

6. It's ths duty of pMpls eo do chsir jobs ths bat th«y csn. 

7. Africa's visit* is fsr too unscaally shsrsd. 



4 * 2 8. Thsrs art far rssi opportunitias for tha avsraga paraon to start a 
businMS la AMrlca today. 

5 * 6 q . Ths poor and ths ill hats a right eo hslp frow ths govarnwut. 



10. It Is ths rMpoaslbility of govartsMnt to taks eara of people vho can't 
taks eara of thsMslvsa. 



11c Unions ara too powerful. 

5,0 12. fta oasd a tray to wks isooaes aora equal in this country. 

c 7 

13. Profits ara Mssatial to our country's accnoaic haalth. 

14. Our socio ty owu wxch to ths contributions of buainasa. 



,6 13. Being in businMS mans taking unfair advantage of othars. 



3,4 Id. Ths way our aconosdc syatsa is sst up f nobody has a chanca to gst 
ahsad any taora. 

6 *6 17. My frssdo* to choosa ay own occupation is vary important to ma. 

5 * 8 13. Cottpatitioa bsttrssn buslnsssM makas for ths lovsst prlcss. 

• * • . . . 

5 *° 19. BvslnsssM could provida aora jobs* goods and ssrvices if thay didn't 
hava to pay so auch in tasaa. 

2 * 6 20. It's foolish to do aora than you hava to in a Job. 
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I strongly t strongly 

disagree with agree wich 

the statement ch* staeemene 

Don 1 e 

JSaasu 

3 



3.5 21. Business works best when there are ftv government regulations. 

4.6 22. Most companies don't give employees a fair share of what ehe company 

tarns. 

2 ; 3 23. Raving chs freedom co scare sty own business really means having ehe 
freedom eo cake advantage of others. 

3 * 7 24. Mosc companies give employees a fair share of whac the company earns. 

2 * 8 25. It's no use worrying abouc ehe economy: I can't do anything about 1c 
anyway. 

5 - 6 26. Our economy needs more people who ere willing co sav<* for ehe 'uture. 

JiZ— 27. A company deserves ics profits when they com* as che resulc of doing 
the best job for less money. 

5 * 3 28. If workers want higher vaaes, they oust work harder and produce more. 

3 * 5 29. Companies should only be allowed to charge a government-controlled 
price for chair products. 

2 * 5 30. Profie is a sign chat someone is being taken advantage of. 

4*3 31. Advertising holps consumers to make intelligent choices. 

4 *2 32. Most people lite their Jobs. 

3 *Q 33. Getting ahead is mostly a matter of luck. 

34. The situation of the average oersoa is getting worse, noe beecer. 

3 * 6 ^5. We'd all be better off if labor unions were stronger. 

5 * 2 36. If you have a valuable skill, you'll get ahead in our society. 



3.0 



3.9 



37. Taking care of ehe poor and ehe sick is ehe 1ob of families and 
churches, not ehe job of government. 

38, It's not the business of government to control prices. 



4 * 5 39. ftost businesses won't sell products they think are unsafe. 

4 * 5 40. It should be the duty of the government to be sure that evervone has 
a secure job and a decent standard of livir^. 
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ECONOMICS VALUES INVENTORY nwm . ■ 

Intently I strongly DECK 01 ^ 

disagree with «grt« with 

the strc«asst eha sgaemant f M 



m 

Ctes't 

.J faaw 

1 2 3 4 3 6- :'7 "a 

J^. 41. Ww oNd soverasant regulations to keep businesses fro. caking edvantase 

_12_ 42. Government should lirtenvmore to wnatthe business cosswnitv has t0 , ?M 

±2_ 43. A person who cannot find • lob has only hisself to bit**; • . 67/ '#I 

jLL 44. Business is a baeear providar of gccda,and services than la government. 68/. M 

^4. 45. Eaployers should hava tha right to hire non-union workers if ehay 

want to. . 7 W.WM 



_4j8_ 46. Paopla who blase ochar pc«»l« or "society" for their •cosmic problem ^ 

•ra iuat copping out. 7Q/j <?ym. 

47. If tha govarnaanc was wore involved in tha econowv/ it would work batter; 71/ S 

—3*6- 48 ' If eht fovernaent was lass involved in tha ecoamy, it would work battar. 72/ 

U9 ' flrou P« °f i*"»ividusls with specialised skill-, -srking togcthar, can P 

produca battar products than individuals working; alone. 73/ 'W 

ci 

— ~- 50 • J 1 * Kovarnmant should do aora eo raduca eht gap baevaan eha 

lncosa* of poor paopla and tha incoaas of tha vaalthy. 74/ 



-iii- 5l - ! lc bic tha yaara, tha gov.rn-tnt has baan taking our baale „, 

fraadoaa away from ua. '3/ 

-2lL 32 • Th * Padaral govarnmnt should not concern itsalf with reducing incosta 

differences batvaan tha wealthy and tin poor. 76 ' 

♦These three questions were added to the Posttest EVI in an attempt to provide 77-79/R t| 

an "objective" or independent check on respondents* ideological self-description. 80/1 '1 
However these three items were plagued with high "Don't Know" and "indifferent" 
(point 4 on the 7-point scale) responses. For Q. 51, the combined misring and indifferent 
values approached 40%. Thus, the ideology items appeared to replay the fundamental 
difficulty of the liberal-conservative scale itself. 



1 



it 
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ECONOMIC FACT QUESTIONS 



BEGIN DECK 02 



Up to this point 7 ou have been celling us your opinions abouc economic 

So please, read each Ice* and" ics answer categories* carefullv and a* 
your besc co pick eh. on. best - answer, put J ^aSS^ BEST answer. 



JLe An axcia**:tax. 

J« A ganaral salts tax. 



2. 



J • A prograssiva iacoaa tax* 
A ^rwidwtaai property tax. 



fartlll« r may ba produced as a byproduct; If thai happens, farklizar 



JL. tfaattd mora, 
I. Mora axpexisiva. 



w 3« Lass axpansiva. 
J>* Waatad lass. 



1. Capital is relatively scare. ch.r*. 

— , ?• Canals built by hand are beccer. 

3> lAbor is relatively scare, chere. 

4. They have an abundance of natural resources. 

4. Inflation can be defined as a period of: 

1. Increasing unemployment. 3. Rising prices. 

2. Shortage of money. 4. Failing banks. 

5. Moat of the money chat American businesses receive by selling cheir 
products or services is paid as: 

1. Profits to the owners. 3 . Rent to property -owners. 

2. Salaries to employees. 4. interest on debts. 

6. What is che reward of chose who cake che investment risk in a business? 
1. Salaries. 3 . Profit. 

2. Wages. 4. Rents. 

7. In a market economy such as the U.S. , most goods are produced by: 

1. Consumer cooperatives 3. Government industries 

2. Profit-making businesses 4. Nonprofit corporations 



9/ 



10/ 



11/ 
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DECK 02 



[""STUDENT INFORMATION I 12/R J| 



1. Did you mi th« taxtbook Our Economy this stantatar? "f 5| 
55%_i. Y aa 45% 2 , No 137 || 

2. Art you anrollad in Junior Achiavamant ' $ "Projact Businass"? - 
9»8X I . Yes 99.22 2 . No 



3. Picas* fill in the cod* or last nam* which scands for your social studies . „ , 'Wi 
eaachar: ' 13-19/*.^ 

_ — — mm ~— JL. ' * 

ISTUPENT BAClCCTOtlND ANT> PWErCTrKCITSl 

This final sac t ion is about you . tn£onnati<^ about your tconoiic at titudw and '$|f|f 
valuta will maanjwra if it can bt rtlatad to information \a^u^^-of your othtr ' $M 
vimws and axparlancaSe Ramambar, your lWjiri ara vcostplatalY ptivata : nk ont f roa 
your school will avar saa tham. And rMMw^ar top^thacHy^ur answ*|*/tq tfci& v aaction . 
arm voluntary. Tha information which you supply Mim-^tLi^h^^im^r viliiabla to ( \ 



this study* But if thara is any question wfcicti* you do* hot want to answtr, y6u : tULf':^ <%M 
skip it: ' - ^ L. > \~ ^v/-* " ■/ ^T>#§^ 

1. Soma paopla ara aconomically much battar off {hava bat tar Jobs, incoma. and housinf^ 
for axampla) than others* Tha following factors hava btan suagastad as a^lai»tioni?;| 



for why such diffarancas btcwtan Moplt coma about. Plaaa© giva your opinion abou^|| 
tha importanca of aach ona* Tha more important you think a factor is . tha hlghar 



US 

cha numbar, up to 7, that you will use- Tha lass important you think a factor is, ff| 
tha lowar tha aumbar. 



m m 



NOT VERY VERY 'M 

IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 'W 



Don't 
Know 



How important is each factor balow in axplaining how aconomically wall off (sue* H 
easeful or unsuccassful) an adult individual is? 



3.678 


a. 


luck (good luck, bad luck) 


21/ 


5.841 


b. 


cha number of jobs available In our society 


22/ 


5.993 


e. 


a person's level of intelligence 


23/ 


3.904 


d. 


a person's family background (for example, rich parents and 
childhood advantages; poor parents, disadvantages) 


24/ 


6.274 


a. 


a person's willingness to vork hard 


25/ 


5.444 


f. 


the number of well-qualified persons competing for jobs 


26/ 


5.943 


g- 


oersonal Initiative (for example, will power, determination) 


27/ 


2.836 


h. 


a person's raca or ethnicity (advantage— or disadvantage [for 
example, discrimination] because of tha group one comes from) 


28/ 


6.265 


i. 


a person's education and skills 


29/ 



4 



} 

■ 4 



i 
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DECK 02 

2. What political oarty do you lean coward? (Check one only.) 

1, I leun.strcugly coward che Republicans. 
2Q * 7Z 2. I lean slightly towardUthe Republicans. 
_12 I 3Z 3. I lean slighciy" coward che Democrats. 

I lean strongly towardMthe Democrats. 
I lean neither* toward che Republicans nor che Democrats. 

Sometimes people talk abouc cheir political views in terms of the labels "liberal 
and "conservative." Abort do you place yourself on the seven-point scale belov?^ 
(Please check nne answer only.) 

2 * 8Z 1. Very liberal 

Liberal 

Slightly liberal 
Moderate, middle of the road 
Slighciy conservative 
Conservative 
1«9Z 7. Very conservative 
36 *5% 8. No opinion or don't know 

7^~; 9 * J , M f SSing ~ lafc blank or explicitly refused to answer question. 
4. Whom did you favor in the November presidential election? (Check one only.) 

50.22 1. Ronald Reagan 
35 * 3Z 2. Walter Mondale 
5 * 9Z 3. Other 




8 * 6Z 4. Don't know 

5. How interested were you in the election campaign? 

23. 7Z 1. Very interested 

51. 5Z 2. Somewhat interested 

24.8% ^ M fc 

3. Not very interested 

6. How often do you watch the evening television news? (Check one only.) 
20.3% 1. Nightly 

22 * 5% 2. More than half the time 

34 * Q% 3. Sometimes 

18 * 92 4. Seldom 

5. Never 
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34/ 




7. 

percent: 



*. * * ■ 

DECK 02 

How ofetn do you rttd cht local to* oaelonal am taction* 

(Chtck pna only) TO »««xont of cht atvtptpar? 35/ 



10-9 I . Daily 
HlL 2 * *»ra than half cht elm* 
29.8 3 . Sootclsaa 
32JL*<- 3*ldo« 
15*3 5 . Barar 

rank and mean: «• " aaai* a dlffj^e »«k 0*) t^ftf ^ ^ * 

^ Ch ' -«1 aawspapor reporters) v/ 

^ roar fellow elasssatts ' 

" 2,22 i laadsra of the business cowualty 37/ 

3rd 3>588 TOttr f«u T/p « r „ e , 38 / 

5t h 4,314 clarsr («iitistars, priests, rabbis) 39/ 

4th 3.694 teachers W/ 

41/ 

for your beaTsWS! ."j* 2 ?^ S^TS ortat. with a T 

rank and mean different tiTSSt'i Jch o" £ s^soSce." 4 " ^ * W ' 60 M,i>a * 

^ -~T ^ (C * 1,Tl * i0a 184 42/ 

4tn ijoo- Tour fellow elassastes 

5th 4;211 , l«*lar. of efaa business cossaaitr 43/ 

2nd 2 - 533 tout faaily/perents **' 

6th 4 i2£L clergy faAaiueevs, prices, rabbla) 

3rd 3.353 eMch . r „ •«/ 

47/ 

6 -°» 1 - Vary iataraaciaf *«/ 
17-,4V** Scaavhac abova avaraga In inearatc 

44 * 2% 3. Of avaraga lscaraac 
20.0%, c , . 
4. Soaavhac balov avaraga la fjieerate 

12 * 5% 5 * Vary imincaraacia* 

«. No opinio*, or don't Imov (excluded from analysis, less than 1%) 

3 0 ' 2% 1 . Vary iapot^c " 49/ 

4 6,0% 2 . Of ir^t Importance 

17,Q% 3* Sontvhac ualaporctnc 

ft * Vary tmiisporcaoc 

8 « opinion, or don'c know (excluded; less than 1%) 

**Q 10 and Q 11 asked of 
Minneapol is respondents only THAHK you for YOtm OPWiONS! 50/7 

(at Pretest and Posttest) . THEY oo count! 51-75/R 

76-79/4420 
80/2 
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